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AESTHETICS AND THE ARTIST 


GEorRGE Boas 
Department of Philosophy 
Johns Hopkins University 


7. me say at the outset that I am accepting as true two 
propositions about aesthetics and artists. I assume first that 
any discipline, whether it be aesthetics or mathematics, to take the 
two intellectual extremes, deals with whatever its practitioners 
decide to deal with and that there is no indication inherent in 
any group of problems which is given a common name of what 
its subject matter is. The fact that Baumgarten two hundred years 
ago invented the name “aesthetics” for something in which he was 
interested does not force any of us to deal exclusively with the 
perceptual aspects of works of art. Because of this assumption, I 
see no reason why aestheticians should not discuss the psychology 
of both artists and people who look at paintings—or read books 
or listen to music—why he should not deal with the economic, 
social, political, religious, and any other conditions which make 
works of art what they may happen to be. I assume in the second 
place that there is no such thing as The Artist, but on the contrary 
that there are only artists and that they differ from one another 
in their aims, their methods, their criteria of satisfaction, and their 
impulsions. Neither of these propositions implies that there is not 
something common either to all writings on aesthetics or to all 
artists. Both simply assert in effect that what they have in common 
is so abstract that it serves no useful purpose. And by “useful” 
in this context I mean helpful in understanding what artists do, 
what spectators do, or what aestheticians do. Any two things 
whatsoever can be shown to have something in common, as Charles 
Peirce showed years ago. But that does not mean that scholars 
should confine themselves to such high generalities. 

These two assumptions run counter to the great tradition in 
western philosophies. That tradition shows that the words eternal 
and unified have distinctly eulogistic connotations. If something 
is eternal and unified, it is better than it would be if it were chang- 
ing and multiple. The eternal in this context is not meant to name 
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the timeless but the everlasting. The unified is more vague. Some- 
times it means unity of origin, sometimes of structure, sometimes 
of purpose or end, sometimes of matter. But unity is a sacred 
word and, unless my reading of the great philosophers is awry, it 
always means something which is to be sought and admired. The 
same may be said of change. We are inconsistent about this, to 
be sure. We do like things to change for the better, but most of 
us seem to have a superstitious feeling that all change is for the 
worse. We want our children to stay children and some of us 
adults refuse to believe that they ever grow up. So we would like 
the race to remain in its supposedly primitive condition of childlike 
innocence and happiness, though children are neither innocent nor 
happy. Such chronological primitivism is very common and exists 
in several forms we need not expatiate on here. There is no more 
justification for our yearning after the one and the eternal than 
there would be if we yearned for the many and the changing. 
There are probably psychological causes of both primitivism and 
anti-primitivism, for both monadolatry and its antithesis, but, as 
far as I know, no one has as yet discovered what they are. 


When aestheticians discuss painting, they use the word painting 
in two senses, the descriptive and the eulogistic. A painting not 
conforming to the rules an aesthetician uses to judge the value 
of all paintings is said not to be really a painting but an artifact. 
The writer who, influenced by the tradition that only the visual 
aspects of a painting are of interest to an aesthetician, confines him- 
self to the “visual surface” will thereby rule out of consideration 
pictures that have to be ‘read.’ Or he will say that their subject 
matter is irrelevant to their value as works of art. If he admires 
Pollock or Toby or Juan Gris, he will maintain that the paintings 
of Raphael or Guido Reni or Landseer are beyond the pale. If 
on the contrary, he admires illustration, he will call down on the 
heads of the abstractionists the thunderbolts of Zeus. In a eulogistic 
sense “painting” is used to name good painting, just as “art” is 
used to name good art, that is, painting or art which is admired, 
liked, or approved of by the person writing. This simplifies one’s 
task immensely. One just goes to work on some painter whom one 
admires, Vermeer or Piero della Francesca or Caravaggio, and 
generalizes his or their practice and expresses his results in 
abstract language. The result is a formula which separates the 
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sheep from the goats, and what one’s special idol did becomes not 
merely what he did but what every other painter ought to do. 
Having then fixed such ideas in his mind and in the mind of his 
readers, he has a very simple and clear idea whose only weakness 
is that it does not cover the facts. 


Unhappily for the aestheticians, if not for the rest of us, artists 
pay little attention to what they write. If one looks at the writings 
of painters and sculptors from Alberti, Cennino Cennini, Leonardo, 
Aremini, Benvenuto Cellini, to John Sloan, one will see that most 
of them deal exclusively with technical matters: how to paint a 
picture. Michelangelo and Poussin are exceptions in that they 
were influenced by Italian Neo-Platonism. It is not until we come 
to the nineteenth century that we find painters using the in- 
comprehensible language of transcendental philosophers. Painting 
to most of them was a craft, something that could be learned in 
a workshop. On the other hand, if one re-read Winckelmann or 
Ruskin, or even Grant Allen, one would be surprised to see how 
little their notions fit the works of art which were being produced 
in their time or ever had been produced. If one extend one’s re- 
searches into the works of Kant, Schelling, and Hegel, one is to 
be sure highly edified, but uninformed. To say, as Hegel did, that 
beauty is a sensuous manifestation of the Absolute is to say 
nothing about any particular painting, for the simple reason that 
he gives one no way of telling whether a given painting manifests 
or does not manifest the Absolute. The painter who would go to 
such men for guidance, by which I mean for instruction in the 
art of painting or in the criticism of painting, would be more 
mystified at the end of his reading than he was before he began. 


But if an aesthetician were willing to accept as paintings, as 
real paintings, whatever pictures are made by human beings, 
without regard for whether he admires them or not, if he were 
willing to admit that there are several kinds of art and artistry, 
of painting and writing and composing, that painters may very 
well have a variety of legitimate purposes, that they are human 
beings subject to the same historical influences as other people, 
then certain conditions would follow that would radically change 
his conclusions. First, he would be forced to conclude that paint- 
ing, like all the other arts, has changed over the years and that 
there is no such thing as pure painting which is everywhere and 
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at all times the same. Second, he would have to conclude that 
painting may be used and has been used for a variety of purposes, 
illustration, edification, satire, pure design, symbolism, and so 
on, and often for a mixture of such purposes. For any picture 
may be at one and the same time an illustration to a story or his- 
torical event, a design, an interpretation, a symbol, or even an 
emblem with an esoteric meaning known only to the painter. It 
is the purposes of painters which might be used to differentiate 
their works, not the way in which these purposes are fulfilled. 


If one takes a series of Annunciations, for instance, from Giotto 
to Rossetti, they will all be colored areas on a relatively flat sur- 
face, and they will all be illustrations of Luke, I, 28-33, as well 
as the Protevangelium and Pseudo-Matthew, but each will have 
other characteristics that make them individual and unique pic- 
tures. The only resemblance between Giotto’s Annunciation in the 
Scrovengi Chapel in Padua and Joos van Cleve’s in the Friedsam 
Collection in the Metropolitan is the presence of the Angel Gabriel 
and the Virgin Mary. Everything else differs. For instance, in the 
Joos van Cleve’s Annunciation there is on the wall a diptych 
which is half open; it shows the sacrifice of Isaac. The covers of 
the diptych show Abraham and Melchisedek. On another wall is 
a portrait of Moses. Are these details of no importance to the 
significance of the painting as a whole? Are they put in merely 
to fill the space? Or for spots of color? Not at all. Anyone with 
even an elementary knowledge of Christian iconology knows why 
they are there. But in the Giotto there is nothing to correspond 
to them. Moreover both the Angel and the Virgin are kneeling 
and facing each other. There is nothing in any of the literary 
sources of the story to justify these positions. It is Giotto’s addition 
to the story, or his interpretation of the story, if one wishes. To 
say that both of these paintings are Annunciations is as true as 
to say that both are paintings, but that is only a beginning, a 
beginning which does not carry one very far along the road to a 
complete understanding of what one is looking at. 


It would appear to me, if not to my colleagues in aesthetics, 
that such observations are relevant to the appreciation of painting. 
If pursued at greater length they would enlighten artists about 
their works even though they would not guide them in painting. 
But there is also something an aesthetician could do for critics. 
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He could emphasize the fact that a picture is not only something 
made by an artist; it is also something seen by a spectator. To 
see is not simply to open one’s eyes and let the external world 
pour in. All seeing, like hearing and tasting and touching and 
smelling, is first selective and second interpretative. There are 
millions of visual impressions which one might see in any potential 
visual field, but actually one sees only a few of them. The selective 
principle guiding us is the result of our education in the larger 
sense of that word and of course of our immediate interest in 
looking. The stock example of a visual perception which had to 
be learned is that of colored shadows. But linear perspective would 
do just as well or the graying of colors in peripheral vision. It 
may be assumed that shadows were just as colored before, let us 
say, 1800 as they were later, but few people ever saw them and 
painted them as colored. 


Artists first learned of such things from the various sciences 
and then passed on their information to the public in their paint- 
ings. But this was merely one of the less interesting things which 
happened in nineteenth-century artistry. What might be called the 
transformation of the object went through a long history beginning 
with Courbet and continuing today. For when Courbet, who 
certainly made few innovations in technique, insisted that anything 
in what he called Nature was as beautiful as anything else, he 
was taking the scientific point of view. To him the recording of 
visual fact sufficed to make a picture. But he also insisted that 
each painter had an eye of his own which was not the standard 
eye of the Academies. His defender Zola put it more forcefully 
when he said that art was the vision of the universe seen through 
a powerful temperament. That a temperament could influence 
vision was something novel. For the eighteenth-century psychol- 
ogists had been more inclined to maintain that the eye, like the 
other sense-organs, was purely sensory. 


There are still aestheticians who refuse to learn anything from 
modern psychology and hold to much the same idea. But once 
temperament was admitted to be an influence on vision, determin- 
ing to a large extent what was going to be seen, the whole notion 
of seeing as objective, simple, and emotionally neutral began to 
weaken. As we all know, the development of depth psychology, 
particularly in the earlier work of Freud, emphasized the uncon- 
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scious factors in operation here. One began to realize that a person 
saw what he was interested in seeing and that certain things were 
not seen for reasons which had nothing to do with light rays or 
illumination. It was not long before people began to wake up 
to what now seems a fact—that one sees with one’s whole mind, 
conscious and unconscious, and that only rigorous training could 
make a man suppress those interests which would make his vision 
of the world different from that of other people. That training 
was partly given by museums in their selection of pictures, partly 
by critics, and partly by moralists. But since the desire for con- 
formity to tradition is more compulsive than the desire for self- 
expression, the majority of artists has always been on the side 
of the critics and moralists and museum directors rather than 
on their own side. 


This is unfortunate unless one’s ideal is stability regardless 
of changes in the problems confronting mankind. For the artist 
can be and frequently is one of the most potent forces in re- 
orienting men’s minds. Painters like Daumier, architects like 
Alberti, sculptors like Michelangelo, were not simply isolated 
artists but cultural powers whose influence went well beyond the 
frontiers of art. These men gave new problems to the aesthetician 
and had nothing much to learn from him. The aesthetician on the 
other hand had a lot to learn from them. His business is to look 
hard at what he sees and to study it. The artist provides the ma- 
terial for him to study. He may legislate for the artist, if he so 
desires, but I fail to see any reason why the artist should obey 
his laws. The painter would do much better to read the works of 
psychologists, cultural anthropologists, historians, and philosophers, 
if he must read instead of paint. I give him this advice, which has 
not been asked for, not as an aesthetician but as an historian. For 
the history of culture since the fourteenth century has shown that 
the innovators, not the conformists, have made the greatest con- 
tributions to our civilization. 


I have said that seeing involves not only selection but also 
interpretation. This occurs even in such simple judgments as the 
identification of physical objects. “I am seeing the United States 
flag,” or, “I am seeing a red-eyed vireo,” are examples of such 
judgments. Such sentences do not seem to involve anything more 
than looking, and only the most careful and perhaps fussy analysis 
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shows that they do involve something more. They involve the 
previous assumption that one is to classify the physical object 
which is before one and that involves memory and the elimination 
from one sensory experience of everything which is not needed 
for the classification. But identification is not the only form of 
interpretation. When we see a physical object we can obviously 
interpret it also as an item in a larger visual pattern, in which 
case it makes little difference whether it is a red-eyed vireo or a 
scarlet tanager. Or one may interpret it as an item in a whole 
emotional and ideational experience, in which case it becomes a 
hint of something far beyond the physical object out there in the 
world of space. 


We are accustomed to say in our ordinary conversation that 
we like certain things and hate others; that some things are 
beautiful and others ugly, that some things remind us of other 
things which are linked to certain emotional experiences in our 
own and other people’s lives, that some things are indecent and 
others decent, that some colors are cold and others warm, and 
so on almost ad infinitum. There are some people no doubt 
who would insist that some of these adjectives properly belong to 
the things seen but that others are nonsensical if taken as objective. 
I have no way of knowing which adjectives would be projected in 
this fashion into the outer world and which would be reserved 
for what used to be called the mind. But few would deny that 
any group of people would split up on this matter, disagreeing 
about which things were likable and which hateful, which indecent 
and which decent, which beautiful and which ugly, unless the 
recorded opinions in the western world for the last three thousand 
years are all hypocritical evasions of what people really think. I 
am not so naive as not to believe that sometimes we say that we 
like and admire things it is proper to like and admire. But I 
am not so cynical as to believe that no one ever tells the truth 
about his aesthetic preferences. If that is so, then we have to 
confess also that the emotional or affective coefficient of our 
sensory experiences depends on us and not entirely on the objects 
before us. (For in the complex of ourselves and the objects, it 
is only we who vary.) When we express in words our admiration 
for something or other, we are interpreting what is before us and 
not simply recording its sensory components. 
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Artists of the present generation are better read in psychology 
than their predecessors, and sometimes they deliberately put into 
their works details which they think will arouse certain emotions, 
pleasant or unpleasant, in the minds of the people who see them. 
The technique is faulty since only the grossest generalizations 
hold good in such areas. When one reads the letters of Van Gogh, 
for instance, one sees how wrong a painter may be when he tries 
to arouse specific emotions by means of a color-symbolism which 
turns out to be peculiar to him. But that is a small matter, for a 
realistic aesthetician would admit that a painter simply cannot 
ask a spectator to have the same emotional reactions from looking 
at his painting as he himself had when he painted it. It is only 
by the rarest coincidence that a critic and a painter see the same 
things in one of the latter’s pictures or that they feel the same way 
about it. Even writers of straightforward articles in philosophy 
and related subjects have been known to wonder at what their 
readers find in their essays. A few years ago Professor Gombrich 
commented on the observations made by so keen an observer as 
Sir Kenneth Clark on the Resurrection of Piero della Francesca. 
Sir Kenneth had spoken of this painting as making him “conscious 
of values for which no rational statement is adequate . . . this 
country god . . . has been worshipped ever since man first knew 
that seed is not dead in the winter earth.” But, as Mr. Gombrich 
points out with rare good sense, “To the Christian of the fifteenth 
century Christ was not a corn god.” If Sir Kenneth is simply 
saying that Piero’s Christ makes him think of a country god, then 
he is talking about himself and not about the picture. Insofar as 
we resemble Sir Kenneth, being in part descendants of Frazer and 
Jung, we may well agree. I confess that I have never thought of 
the risen Christ in that particular picture as rustic or sylvan or 
bovine, but that is wherein I must differ from some other people. 
I doubt whether Piero thought of him as a corn god either, though 
indeed insofar as Piero’s Unconscious was, or participated in, the 
Collective Unconscious of the Italian people, he may have. But 
on the other hand, as long as we have critics, Piero and all other 
painters will have to put up with their writing about the effect of 
pictures upon them and, what will be more trying to one’s patience, 
with their attributing to an artist the feelings which they have 
in front of his picture. 
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I know that there is a great deal of talk nowadays about the arts 
being a form of communication and a great deal of praise and 
blame being attached to pictures for their clarity and lack of it. 
But if a communication is to be clear, there must be listeners 
capable of understanding it. Even in our daily speech we have 
trouble enough making our ideas, to say nothing of our feelings, 
intelligible to others. We may speak the same language, but the 
words carry different connotations to different people. I hardly 
suppose, for instance, that children when they talk to their elders 
attempt to be childlike and naive and wide-eyed and innocent, 
and yet their elders often comment on their charming simplicity. 
But when charming simplicity is one’s conscious aim, one usually 
lands in fatuity. If critics could learn from aestheticians that they 
are not painters and if painters could learn from aestheticians not 
to expect critics to see what painters see, to feel what they feel, 
then peace and harmony might begin to reign in the world of 
art. For the experiences of a painter are first absorbed by him 
and then expressed in his canvases; the work of art is then seen 
by a critic and interpreted in his essays. The essay and the paint- 
ing are not the same thing; the source of the experiences of the 
artist and the critic are not the same thing. Why should the 
“expression” of two different experiences be expected to be 
identical ? 


Now what is the outcome of these brief suggestions? First, I 
think it fair to say that the aesthetician must consider works of 
art and artistry as his subject matter in much the same way as 
the scientist considers his billiard balls, gases, electric charges, 
frogs, and human beings. They are objects of study, not of reform. 
Second, the artist, if he is interested in being a human being and 
not a mythological monster, must study the works of the aesthe- 
ticians, not to find out how to paint, but to find out something 
about the various artistic traditions which have helped make his 
civilization. He does not have to do this in order to paint interest- 
ingly or, for all I know, well. He is more than a painter; he is 
a member of a culture with all the problems which beset his fellow- 
men. This does not mean that the artist is here and the culture 
there. He is part of his culture and, I believe, a very important 
part. But he will never know what that part is unless he reads 
and studies what scholars in the field of art have found out. No 
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artist was ever harmed by being intelligent. If our culture were 
still that of the fourteenth or fifteenth or nineteenth century, artists 
could relax and just be themselves in ignorance of what is going 
on about them. But though no century was static, the present 
century is changing more rapidly than any other of which we have 
records. Our world of physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, to 
say nothing of the social sciences, as the world appears in books 
and articles—and that is the only way we laymen can get hold 
of it—would be incomprehensible to a man who died as recently 
as 1900. Third, the aesthetician does not make values ; he discovers 
them. But he discovers them locked in a complex of social tensions 
which the artist frequently knows nothing about. Hence he cannot 
claim any universal or eternal character in these values and there- 
fore should not try to impose them on people living in other so- 
cieties. Fourth, though most of the social sciences contribute 
something towards explaining what the aesthetician is studying, 
what they explain is not what the aesthetician is trying to explain. 
Similarly both physics and chemistry contribute something to the 
explanations of the biologist, but they are not biology. Finally, the 
whole subject of aesthetics is in such a state of infancy that we 
would all do better to stop legislating for a while and get down 
to work. 


MALRAUX AND NIETZSCHE’S 
BIRTH OF TRAGEDY 


Tuomas H. Corpie 
Department of Romance Languages 
Duke University 


I‘ THE 1886 preface to The Birth of Tragedy, Nietzsche wrote: 
“, . + conceived in terms of art... this book addressed itself 
to artists or, rather, to artists with analytical and retrospective 
leanings : to a special kind of artist who is far to seek and possibly 
not worth the seeking. It was a book novel in its psychology, 
brimming with artists’ secrets, its background a metaphysics of 
6 

I have a picture in mind of André Malraux reading these lines 
some thirty-five years later and catching his breath as though he 
had been addressed by name. For his leanings were precisely 
“analytical and retrospective,” if one understand these terms to 
be more or less equivalent to “psychological and historical,” and 
he was no doubt already possessed by that curiosity about artists’ 
secrets and about the radical function of art in human life which 
was to dictate the course of his mind’s labor for decades to come. 

It is perhaps a little too fanciful on my part to imagine that 
Malraux saw his own career prefigured in just these lines of 
Nietzsche, but there is even so a great probability that the essay 
played a pre-eminent role in the formation of his esthetics and his 
historical vision, and it would be a fine thing if we found one day 
in his intimate papers a record of his first reading of the book 
comparable, in its tone of enthusiastic recognition, to those written 
by Nietzsche when he discovered Stendhal and Dostoevsky. 

In the meanwhile, one needs no special pretext today to juxta- 
pose the names of Nietzsche and Malraux. Their affinity has been 
declared in general but certain terms by Malraux himself, and 
practically every critic who has written on Malraux in the last 
ten years has had something to say of the influence of Nietzsche 


1 My source for quotations from Nietzsche is Francis Golffing’s translation 
of The Birth of Tragedy and The Genealogy of Morals (New York, 1956). 
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on his work. If a pretext were needed, it could readily be found 
in The Birth of Tragedy. The brief discourse in Chapter 23, where 
Nietzsche speaks of the creative function of myth in culture and 
diagnoses the illness of modern Europe as one resulting from 
its loss of myth and its counter-effort to view itself historically, 
may reasonably be regarded as the primary source of one of the 
controlling ideas in Malraux’s long and intense scrutiny of the 
nature and history of art, in Les Voix du Silence, in Le Musée 
Imaginaire de la Sculpture Mondiale, and in La Métamorphose 
des Dieux. And there is also an intimate association of tone be- 
tween this first book of Nietzsche and Malraux’s early writing. 
The exhortation, in Chapter 28, which begins: “Let us imagine 
a rising generation with undaunted eyes, with a heroic drive 
towards the unexplored . . .”—the very lines that Nietzsche picked 
out to ridicule in his later preface as extravagantly romantic— 
strikes a rhetorical note that Malraux echoes in his essay “D’une 
Jeunesse Européenne” (1927) and again in parts of Les Con- 
quérants (1928) and La Voie Royale (1930). 


Resonances of Nietzschean ideas, vocabulary, and accents are 
to be found throughout Malraux’s work, but without overlooking 
in the least their importance, I should like to direct attention to 
another kind of evidence of Nietzsche’s thought that penetrates 
Malraux’s novels through and through. 


Th: effects of Nietzsche’s essay on the origins of the Attic 
tragedy were, we know, several. Most important perhaps was the 
radical reorientation it gave to historical studies of Hellenic civil- 
ization. Its philological perceptions, backed by a fertile intuition, 
revealed aspects of the Greek mind that had not been hinted at 
by other critics, not even by Aristotle. But for anyone who reads 
the work today, and who has wondered, however idly, about the 
means and ends of poetry, its most attractive and compelling face 
is that “metaphysics of art” (Artisten-Metaphysik) mentioned in 
the preface and the theory of literature which necessarily derives 
from it. Looked at from this point of view, tragedy is a perfect 
emblematic expression of the “metaphysics” ; but it is by no means 
its last expression. In other words, Nietzsche opens an enchanted 
path to the literature of the future. 


If, as I think may have happened, Malraux encountered The 
Birth of Tragedy in the moment when, already certain of his 
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vocation and of his imaginative and linguistic powers, he was 
seeking the ways in which a work of art conceives and makes 
explicit the relationship between a man’s inwardness and his 
outwardness, between the one and the many, between past and 
present, and present and future, he found in Nietzsche’s work a 
clear explanation and illustration of how a few poets had reduced 
their own similar interrogations to parable without sacrificing the 
alternatives that they proposed. He discovered, in short, the form 
of the tragical, which reposes in turn on the musical phenomenon 
of dissonance. The intention of my paper is to see that outline in 
his novels and to discuss the manner of its embodiment. 


I 


In Nietzsche’s view, all art springs from two radical, and 
radically dissimilar, poetic impulses: dream and intoxication. The 
dream poet, whose utterance is inspired by the god Apollo, 
projects of himself a luminous image of individual triumph over 
the discordant forces of nature. He is the poet of the invincible 
illusion, of the individual will, of the will to comprehension, order, 
and serenity. His is the voice of culture, morality, and civilization ; 
and his song, in its perfected form, is the heroic epic. 

His brother, the lyrical poet, is at heart the creature of the god 
Dionysus. In the rapturous state of intoxication, he loses his indi- 
viduality and becomes the instrument of a universal will which 
expresses musically the wholeness and the unity of life. All is 
pain and discord within the poet, but his pain is also joy at being 
embraced by the indestructible principle of life. When the god 
Apollo touches him, he discharges in dream images the music 
which strains within his soul. The “I” of his utterance is not that 
of his individual self. It is a voice which springs from the very 
center of all being. 

The Dionysiac poet is the poet of truth, since the music within 
him is the true image of the world. Life is torment and sorrow, 
and better unlived when it is experienced in the separateness of 
individuality. It is unfettered joy when that bond is broken and 
the one becomes in spirit a reflection of the all. 

Unchecked, the Dionysiac spirit manifests itself in popular orgies 
that are only a little this side of madness. The Apollonian poet, 
and the Apollonian spirit, are born of the need men have to be 
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delivered from the truth of their condition and from the hysteria 
that it produces in them. The Apollonian illusion seeks to restore 
their shattered faith in the efficacy of individual undertaking, while 
at the same time imposing limits upon their enterprise. It frowns 
upon all excess, even that occasioned by the noblest sentiments. 
The Apollonian illusion is one of well-being and equilibrium. 


In order to live fully, a people needs to behold in rhythmic 
alternation the Dionysiac truth and the Apollonian illusion. Its 
vital force derives from the tension of a spirit extended between 
these two poles, and it not only lives well but in beauty when it 
sees before it, in addition to the two polar images, an image of 
the tension itself. 


This, as Nietzsche apprehended it, was the origin and the mean- 
ing of tragedy. The Apollonian and Dionysiac urges are constant 
and universal. The art in which they are most perfectly combined 
belongs to the Hellenic fifth century. “he tragedy was at bottom 
a Dionysiac orgy which had yielded to the magic of the Apollonian 
vision. With Aeschylus and Sophocles, at least, it continued to. be 
the Dionysiac rite from which it had descended, the Apollonian 
spirit of elevation and measure having redeemed it from anarchy 
and transformed a popular festival into a drama of redemption. 


Before a chorus of bearded satyrs there appears the figure of an 
epic hero. Together they relate and act out the tale of the hero’s 
effort to deliver a community of men from a curse that lies upon 
them. The hero succeeds in his enterprise, but only at the cost 
of assuming the burden of the curse himself. What he set out to 
conquer and destroy is, therefore, not destroyed: it is intensified 
and rendered more certain by being concentrated in one victim. 
The chorus, which has viewed the hero’s recklessness with alarm 
and foreboding, sees its fears fully justified in the suffering he 
brings upon himself. The latter, in turn, has won a victory in 
that he has forced the issue of fate, drawn it into the clear, and 
shown that it is dreadful but bearable if only it be consciously 
accepted. And the fatality has, of course, justified itself by its 
indifferent choice of victims. 

For Nietzsche, the power and the beauty of the tragedy lay in 
the play and counter-play of timidity and assertiveness in the ‘face 
of an unalterable evidence. The awe and unease of the chorus at 
the hero’s early success is changed to pity and satisfaction in his 
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downfall. “The transcendent genius of culture and morality” goes 
down before the wisdom of “archetypal man, cleansed of the illusion 
of culture.” The hero appears to sin in his pretentious will to 
dominate, but he is really guiltless, because “a truly noble man is 
incapable of sin.” The fate is cruel but not vindictive, because it 
punishes indifferently. “Whatever is, is both just and unjust and 
equally justified in both.” The sureness of the tragedy lies precisely 
in its not being a moral drama. It offers an “esthetic justification” 
of the pain and contradiction that men suffer in their relations 
with the world. The spectator of the drama is cleansed and restored 
in spirit by the compounded effects of “esthetic delight”—produced 
by the concentrated image of myth and the miracle of the stage 
—and “metaphysical solace” at seeing realized before him his 
deepest intuition of human sorrow and futility. 


II 


There is no doubt that we recognize instantly in Malraux’s 
novels the heroic face of the tragedy. His heroes are, in the fullest 
sense, protagonists, because they think their drama in the terms 
that their civilization has conceived to articulate its most pressing 
questions. In their utterances, in the analysis of their situation and 
their feelings, and in the imagery which conveys the tone of their 
existence, the novelist employs a language that tends to lift their 
action out of the particular and state it in the concepts of a uni- 
versal dialogue between man and his destiny. He readily sacrifices 
something of the individuality they have gained through trait and 
gesture in order to endow them uniformly with rationality and 
facility in theoretical discourse, because thereby he establishes 
their identicalness on a level above that of the individual and 
makes them representative of their culture. 

They achieve tragical stature—in the Nietzschean sense of the 
word—by virtue of an esthetic effect of disproportion which exists 
between the purpose and intelligence that they display in action 
and the ephemeral, contradictory nature of the conflicts in which 
they are engaged. Seen from this angle, the world with its ruth- 
less indifference appears unworthy of these glorious creatures it 
has spawned. But there is equal disproportion between the pas- 
sionate intensity of the emotions aroused in combat and the rela- 
tive serenity of the epic dream for which it is waged. There always 
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comes a moment when blood begins to flow and death becomes 
a real presence, and then the hero loses his superiority for a time 
and becomes one of the crowd, experiencing its joys and fears 
and clinging to other men merely for the warmth of their comradely 
bodies. In that moment there is disclosed to him what one of them 
calls “the banal mystery of life,” an inexplicable urge to fellowship, 
compassion, and sacrifice which surpasses the dream of culture 
and, by contrast, renders morality insignificant. This is appro- 
priately a fleeting vision, intended not to supplant the heroic 
ethic, but to counter it momentarily and to alter radically its per- 
spectives—to evoke, in short, that substrate of Dionysiac wisdom 
which the tragedy revealed behind the epic illusion. In Malraux’s 
novels, as in the Greek tragedy, the two visions, or movements, 
are coefficient. The hero, with his will to justice and human dignity, 
can materialize only against a background of contradictions and 
cross-purposes. And the simple, unchanging wisdom of “funda- 
mental man” can appear only as transcendence of the hero’s dream 
of civilization. 


The brightest images of Malraux’s fiction are those which con- 
stitute the “heroic epic.” There are certain personal histories, 
declarations, and scenes that seem, in our memories, to pre- 
ponderate over the rest. In Les Conquérants, they are Garine’s 
biography of rebellion against a bourgeois society, his extra- 
ordinary success in political and military organization, his struggle 
for a decisive victory over Hong Kong, and finally his departure 
toward an obscure death somewhere away from the scene of his 
triumph. In La Voie Royale, the same rebellion and the same gift 
for military conquest are joined in Perken with the will “to leave 
a scar on the map.” He risks his life to save another man from a 
brutal servitude and dies slowly and painfully, with his “kingdom” 
crumbling around him. The career of Vincent Berger in Les 
Noyers de l Altenburg (1943), follows essentially the same course 
of rebellion against his own civilization (less vociferous than the 
rebellion of his predecessors) and distinguished service to a for- 
eign revolution. His role in the gas attack on the Eastern Front 
deflates his heroic character just as Garine’s forced departure 
from Canton and Perken’s infected wound had done. He is re- 
duced to the level of a commoner humanity and is humbled, be- 
wildered, and improved by the experience. 
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Out of the profusion of La Condition Humaine (1933), we 
select the revolutionary biography of Kyo Gisors, his adherence 
to the “will” of Marxism rather than to its “fatality,” and his 
determination to restore to dignity the masses of the deprived and 
the humiliated. There is a Communist insurrection that succeeds 
and a political betrayal that condemns the victors, and then a 
scene of mass execution in a schoolyard, where a cyanide pellet 
passed from hand to hand becomes the concrete symbol of brother- 
hood and sacrifice. 


In L’Espoir (1937) it is more difficult to particularize because 
the prestige of heroism belongs in some measure to everyone, but 
in bits and pieces the same story comes forth: the battle waged 
against heavy odds, the development of military leadership: under 
fire, the generosity of volunteer combatants, and the passionate 
espousal of ideals of freedom and brotherhood (which here unite, 
in a tenuous fellowship, orthodox Christians, Anarchists, Com- 
munists, and Socialists of the left and the right). A career officer 
covers single-handed the retreat from Toledo of a group of militia- 
men, and is then captured and executed. A passionate Frenchman, 
a fireman by profession, by the very loftiness of his sentiments 
inspires courage and obedience in a ragged mass of surly and ill- 
trained riflemen. He is machine-gunned by a low-flying aircraft as 
he stands atop a ladder fighting a blaze in the heart of Madrid. 
Some injured airmen are tenderly carried down a mountainside by 
the entire populace of a remote village. Defeat at Toledo is fol- 
lowed by victory on the Manzanares, but at the end there remains 
the menace of ultimate destruction. 

Viewed in this synoptic manner, there is a striking uniformity 
in the elements, and in the movement, of the epic. The scene 
changes only superficially: it is always one of armed strife. The 
hero is always allied with an underdog cause (even Perken was 
training his hill tribesmen to resist Siamese and French colonial 
expeditionary forces), and he is distinguished above all by his 
technical proficiency and his will to conquer. Some defeats are 
more complete than others, but in one form or another defeat is 
always there. The redemptive gesture of sacrifice and succor passes 
from the hero to the crowd, but its sense remains the same: it is 
an affirmation of human solidarity in the midst of pain and defeat. 

The relative constancy of the design is an evidence of its 
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primacy in the novelist’s vision, and if it tends to stand forth in 
our memory of the novels, it is probably because it appears each 
time with increased clarity and certainty. Heroism, the generosity 
of great causes, and the brotherhood of man are inescapable in 
Malraux’s fiction, as inescapable as charity, humility, and repent- 
ance in Dostoevsky’s. 


But for all that, this particularly luminous current represents 
only a part—and sometimes a rather small part—of Malraux’s 
creation. If we reject our selective memory of the novels and go 
back to all that is really in them, we find that these noble aspects 
of human endeavor and behavior are accidental features in a land- 
scape that accommodates equally well images of solitude, terror, 
cruelty, and mania. For Malraux’s version of the tragic myth 
would be no more than an adolescent dream (it is that, of course, 
at bottom) if he had not succeeded in projecting it against the 
background of a Dionysiac vision of the world which is, as nearly 
as his art could reproduce it, an analogue of that “music” which 
Nietzsche held to be the “true image of the world.” 


The central image in Malraux’s fiction is war. All of the novels 
—even La Voie Royale to a degree—are born in an atmosphere 
of political unrest and armed conflict. In three of the books, Les 
Conquérants, La Condition Humaine, and L’Espoir, the rhythmic 
progress of story and scene is identical with the stages of a military 
campaign. Even in those moments when their combat is not the 
first concern of the characters, when they allow themselves the 
luxury of private reflection or intimate conversation, their voices 
and thoughts are orchestrated with the pounding of cannon, the 
explosion of bombs, and the rumble of military vehicles. The 
pervasiveness of this music of war is one of the remarkable aspects 
of Malraux’s art. Already a powerful accompaniment in La Condi- 
tion Humaine, in L’Espoir it becomes an overmastering presence 
before which individual human figures seem to materialize for 
just an instant and then to fade away. 

The war is, in itself, not a thing that might, or might not, have 
been. It is the world as it is, an image of the human situation 
raised to the highest intensity. It is the ground upon which human 
possibilities are realized. It brings forth, as nothing else can, 
extremes of conduct and feeling: fear and suffering are com- 
pensated by courage and love, while around them bloom those 
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rarer flowers, extreme cruelty, extreme indifference, and extreme 
initiative. When war chances to be called revolution it becomes 
a vision of the future that commands passionate hopes and al- 
legiances, and its present is marked by a chaos of organization 
which encourages unorthodox modes of authority and obedience. 


Viewed through the prism of this primary image of Dionysiac 
frenzy, the proportions of the novels become, in fact, truer. The 
heroic career is seen as one type of response among several to the 
pressures of a world that is, at bottom, an impossible contradic- 
tion. Beside Kyo, and on equal footing with him, stand Tchen, 
Ferral, Clappique, Katow, and old Gisors; beside Garine, Hong, 
Tcheng Dai, and Rebecci. And only a little behind them appear 
those necessary but loathesome creatures, the police inquisitors: 
Nicolaieff, Chpilewski, Koenig. All are prey to the same Dionysiac 
urges. Some convert them to noble expressions; others find for 
them only bizarre and abject modes of realization. But in the last 
analysis, each one is justified by his “biography,” by the peculiar 
conjunction of his own person and the events and conditions 
haphazardly offered him by the world. These are not the faces 
of good men and evil men that Malraux offers to our scrutiny. 
They are the manifold masks of a single being, Man, whose con- 
dition is everywhere the same. 


“Each man dreams of becoming God,” says old Gisors. He 
dreams of mastering and resolving in his unique self the world’s 
disorder. But each man dreams also of losing himself in the warm 
stuff of life to become the simple, indistinguishable creature of 
an unknown god. These are the two poles of human seeking. 
Nietzsche would have called both Dionysiac because of their ex- 
tremism. The one sees the world and all within it as a matter to 
be manipulated by a single individual will; the other denies out- 
right the existence of that will. It is in relatively simple portraits 
that Malraux most strikingly illustrates this dualism. Ferral, for 
example, conceives an empire created and ruled by the force of 
his intelligence; and he very nearly realizes it. But he also seeks 
self-annihilation in contemplating the sexual pleasure of his 
mistress and is humiliated by the abjectness of his desire and by 
its failure. Clappique’s mythomania is a way of incorporating 
the world into himself in order to deny its existence and his own 
with it. Grabot, in La Voie Royale, dominates a savage world 
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through brute courage, but he compensates by having a woman 
bind him, naked and alone, in an attitude of subjection (a condi- 
tion at which he arrives authentically as a prisoner of the Mois). 


One of Nietzsche’s most arresting insights into tragedy was that 
the role of hero was always played by the god Dionysus, who 
borrowed the mask and the legend of an epic hero in order to 
clothe in parable his own drama of suffering and redemption. 
Behind epic features Malraux’s heroes only half conceal the 
Dionysiac forces of their characters. They are not radically different 
from Ferral, Clappique and Grabot. The heroes too are inhabited 
by an extravagant will to conquer, by mythomania, and by 
courage. The endowments of persuasiveness and tactical vision 
simply permit them to pursue their careers of domination through 
and in the midst of a mass of their fellows; and the warm vitality 
of that community they have created sometimes envelops them 
and bears them toward the other pole of their human nature, that 
of non-identity. Garine does not love the people for whom he is 
going to fight, but he is one with them in their struggle. Perken 
does not want to be a king, but “to live in the midst of a great 
number of men, perhaps for a long time.” Kyo finds it easy to die 
because he is dying with other men who are giving their lives in 
the same cause. 


However, every one of these men begins as a stranger to the 
domain and to the action in which he realizes his capabilities as a 
commander; and that was one of the Dionysiac characteristics 
that Nietzsche pointed to in all the great tragic heroes. They were 
unnatural in wisdom and power, and also in their origin. Garine 
is of mixed European parentage, Russian and Swiss, and he en- 
gages himself in a Chinese revolution. Perken was born a German 
but became a Dane with the peace treaty of 1919. He stakes out 
his empire in Siam and Cambodia. Kyo is of French and Japanese 
parentage, and his career as a revolutionist is pursued in China. 
Vincent Berger belongs to an Alsatian family which, in one genera- 
tion, has been both French and German, but he discovers his 
capacity as a revolutionary planner and leader in Turkey. On the 
surface, there is an air of generosity in the aid they all offer to 
the revolution and in the risks they take on behalf of it, but in 
reality each of them—even Kyo—has seized upon the foreign 
revolution to resolve a personal drama which is only poorly ex- 
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plained by his conflict with a society based on traditional preroga- 
tives and exploitation. 

The terrorists, Hong and Tchen, are perhaps the most haunting 
examples of Dionysiac personality. At the outset, they are more 
at home in the revolution than the leaders: they are on their native 
soil and have experienced the tangible effects of the injustices they 
are combatting. It is true that Tchen’s intellectual formation, begun 
by a Protestant clergyman and completed by old Gisors, is more 
complex than Kyo’s, and that Hong’s ideological instruction was 
received from an Italian anarchist; but initially their relationship 
to the revolutionary action is simple and straightforward. It is a 
matter of executing orders destined to accomplish immediate 
objectives. The shock and the blinding revelation of their first ex- 
perience of bloodletting convert them from political murderers to 
priests of a cult of assassination. Hong, drunk with his suddenly 
discovered power, goes on killing, choosing his victims according 
to his hatred and with no thought of political expediency. Tchen, 
a more disquieting personage, finds in death—in dying with his 
victim—a total comprehension of life and a communion with his 
fellows that he cannot reach by any lesser act. 

The intoxication of authority and success in the leader, the 
ecstasy of administering sacrificial death in the terrorist, the end- 
less satisfaction of cruelty in the policeman are replaced in L’Espoir 
by the Dionysiac face of the crowd; and there is, so far as the 
scope and intensity of the image are concerned, more gain than 
loss in the exchange. The rare greatness of the novel reposes far 
less in the individual figures who people it than in the sustained 
vision of a people at war. The rapturous outbursts at the beginning, 
the distribution of arms and the headlong rush into death, turn to 
surly disobedience and mass defection at Toledo. These chaotic 
movements induced by hopes and fears, which Garcia names “the 
Apocalypse,” are reminiscent of the hysterical dances of St. John 
and St. Vitus that swept over great areas of Europe in the Middle 
Ages, and in which Nietzsche saw a survival of the Dionysiac 
frenzies of ancient times. Patience and unrelenting effort have, 
by the end of the story, succeeded in turning some of the mob 
into an effective military force, but the impression of a vast dis- 
order is indelible. The state of war has here made men and women 
express their fundarnental human nature in unreasoning emotions 
and uncalculated acts of courage, treachery, and cravenness. 
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Meanwhile, there is in each of the novels a figure and a zone 
that remain uncompromisingly Apollonian. The old men—Tcheng- 
Dai, Gisors, Alvear, Dietrich Berger—bear the burden of culture 
and civilization, and nothing succeeds in making them relinquish 
it. They are in every case the moral force behind the struggle that 
is going on. The revolution has in fact originated in them. Tcheng- 
Dai’s philanthropy is older than the revolution in South China 
and has created a model for its social aspirations. The teaching 
and the slogans of Gisors have formed the young revolutionary 
party in North China. Alvear’s insistence upon preserving “the 
quality of man” is at the bottom of every resistance to the 
hierarchical spirit of fascism. Dietrich Berger’s rigorous example 
of honesty is in itself a rebellion against the ecclesiastical, political, 
and social institutions of his world. These old men refuse whatever 
is uncivilized, beginning with the conflict waged in defense of their 
own notions of humanity. They know war for what it is: a mad- 
ness, an evil greater than the one it would correct. They are not 
altogether alone, for a part of every man engaged in the struggle 
belongs to them. But they are powerless before the overwhelming 
Dionysiac forces turned against them. Destroyed by the grief of 
seeing sons and the sons of friends maimed and killed, they protest 
and then seek a refuge in oblivion. Tcheng-Dai is resolved to 
commit suicide, and only assassination keeps him from it. Gisors 
turns to opium. Alvear withdraws into his library with a bottle 
of brandy and looks toward his fate with curiosity. The suicide of 
Dietrich Berger is never explained, but one may reasonably ascribe 
to him the motives of the others. His act anticipates a dreadful 
war by just a few months. 


The hero inherits this dream of civilization in greater or lesser 
degree (little enough in Garine, totally in Kyo) and harbors it 
somehow with his Dionysiac urge to power and expenditure. The 
tragic myth begins in this uneasy synthesis of ideal and force. 
Together they form an enchanted mantle which permits the hero 
to instigate and engage in combat without seeing all the horror 
that it is. Redemption from this visionary isolation is accorded 
him in a number of more or less fleeting perceptions of the frailty 
of his fundamental nature and the depth of his attachment to 
other human beings. The first of these is usually humiliation: 
Garine is humiliated by imprisonment in Europe; Perken, by 
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sexual impotence; Kyo, by May’s infidelity; Vincent Berger, by 
the attack of a madman in the bazaar of Kabul. Later on there 
comes what might be called a compassionate revolt. Garine ex- 
periences it when he looks at the mutilated body of Klein; Kyo, 
when he sees a feeble-minded prisoner beaten by a jailer; 
and Perken, when he discovers Grabot blinded and harnessed to 
a millstone. The revolt does not originate in Vincent Berger, but 
when he sees the soldiers carrying their stricken foes back to 
their own ambulances, he falls in with the mass sentiment and takes 
up one of the enemy himself. Finally, each one has to face in 
unequivocal terms the fact of his own death. Perken and Kyo die 
quite wretchedly ; Garine departs to die somewhere along the way 
to Europe; Berger is gassed, but survives. In each case death is, 
or appears to be, inevitable, and the dream of supremacy necessarily 
collapses with the fear engendered by its approach. These reversals 
in the hero’s career bring us back into the domain of the tragic 
myth, properly speaking. They constitute, in the terms of 
Nietzsche’s analysis, the intrusion of Dionysiac feeling into the 
Apollonian epic. 

Altogether, the hero is a complex characterization since, in the 
last view, he is seen to reflect the whole range of human responses 
to the acute condition of war. He embodies the idealism that lends 
to the struggle another face than that of horror, and to this he 
joins the aptitude for conquest and the obsession with accomplish- 
ment that make war a continuing reality. But he is also the 
expressive medium of the lowly creature emotions—pity, shame, 
and fear—that lift the veil at last and reveal the human condition 
for what it truly is. There is a large element of gratuity in this, 
as well as one of fatality. The effects of intelligence upon events 
are in truth quite limited. Nietzsche noted something similar in 
the Greek tragedies and in Hamlet: however much the hero may 
inquire and explain, his situation and his acts remain clearer and 
more certain than. his words. This is an observation to be retained 
and studied by the reader of Malraux’s fiction, because those 
intense discussions on psychology, politics, history, theology, and 
art which contribute so much to the physiognomy of his books very 
often produce views that are refuted or seriously altered by the 
events of the story. It is wiser to take them for what they are, 
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an essential dimension of fictional character, and not seek in them 
an explanation of the novels as a whole. 


That explanation is of another nature and is best conceived in 
terms similar to those of Nietzsche’s theory of tragedy. Its funda- 
mental element is the Dionysiac image of the world as horror and 
madness, suffering and contradiction. This image is no discovery 
of Malraux. The literature of our time is more or less filled with 
it from Conrad, Gide, and Mann to Kafka, Faulkner, and Camus. 
Nor is it a discovery of the twentieth century: among the nine- 
teenth-century novelists most loved by contemporary writers are 
Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, the Balzac of La Recherche de l’Absolu and 
Les Illusions Perdus, and the Melville of Moby Dick. And one 
could appeal further, if need were, to the prestige of Baudelaire 
and Rimbaud. 


If Malraux is to be distinguished from his contemporaries, and 
from a number of his predecessors, that distinction imposes itself 
first in the manner in which the Dionysiac is evoked in his novels. 
Every reader has felt, sometimes acutely, the ambiguity produced 
in his books by the conjunction of historical reality and creative 
imagination, an ambiguity which Gaétan Picon expresses so well 
in his essay on Malraux: 


Evoking the objective reality of an era, Malraux does 
not cease to speak of himself: his era is in harmony with 
his drama as it is with his style. A harmony so profound 
that the events of history unfold in the work as would 
the most personal fiction, and that those revolutions and 
wars whose tumult each of us has heard, whose external 
countenance we have glimpsed, receive here something 
of the unreality of nightmare, as if the poet were draw- 
ing them forth from his deepest and most isolated rev- 
eries.? 


It is as though the Dionysiac substructure had been given to 
Malraux, impressed upon him, much as it was impressed upon the 
Greek tragic poet; and he shares with the latter a certain inde- 
pendence with regard to that world which allows him the more 
freely to transfigure it. The tragic myth is of course the form of 


2 Malraux par lui-méme, selected and edited by Gaétan Picon (Paris du 
Seuil, 1953), p. 21. 
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that transfiguration. It betokens the redemption from chaos through 
heroic action and nobility of character. 

It has been remarked that ours is an age without heroes, an age 
marked even by the will to be done with classic heroism. There 
are a number of ways to interpret this phenomenon, not the worst 
of which is that it fulfills the desire of our culture to see an image 
of its own impotence before a world of contrarieties and im- 
ponderables and of its plunge into the underworld of doubt and 
despair. Our secret hope is perhaps that the plunge will prove 
refreshing, and that we will emerge fortified with the strength of 
ancient certitudes recaptured in the bowels of human experience. 
The accent upon heroism in Malraux’s novels is in apparent 
conflict with this current in contemporary literary thought. His 
heroes begin with certitudes—their own lucidity and the efficacy of 
their action—and though these certitudes are later displaced by 
others which spring from the undifferentiated mass of humanity 
around them, or from that part of themselves which belongs to 
it, they are still not annulled. 


It has been easy to attribute the presence of the heroic figure in 
Malraux’s fiction to a temperament which, as his “biography” so 
amply suggests, has sought to realize itself heroically. But there 
is some possibility of error in such a judgment. The novels demon- 
strate clearly that the greater part of his effort has been to evoke 
a Dionysiac vision of the human situation. The heroic epic which, 
to paraphrase Nietzsche, is heard as a fine, clear melody against 
the polyphony of the dithyramb, is perhaps as much a product of 
conscious esthetic choice as of temperament. 

It is a fairly safe assumption that a writer’s earliest work reveals 
his deepest and most pressing preoccupations, and Malraux’s fic- 
tion begins with Lunes en Papier (1921), La Tentation de 
V’Occident (1926), and Royaume Farfelu (1928). The abrupt 
transition to a work of the character of Les Conquérants, and the 
recurrence of its elements and its design in all of the succeeding 
novels, suggest an intense reflection upon the nature of fiction 
and upon what constitutes its possible perfection. Nietzsche’s essay 
on the tragedy would have provided an incomparable basis for such 
a reflection because its notions were applicable to imaginative 
literature in general and because it sought to define the work of 
art (and human life underlying it) in terms purely esthetic. The 
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triumph of tragedy, in Nietzsche’s view, was that it seized and 
held firm the dissonances of human existence and still cast over 
them an illusion of harmony and beauty. The accomplishment of 
Malraux’s novels could be stated in much the same way. They 
join together indissolubly humiliation and failure with proficiency 
and the will to conquer and endow their union with an air of 
indisputable rightness. 
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And there’s "Gene Debs—a man ’at stands 

And jes’ holds out in his hands 

As warm a heart as ever beat 

Betwixt here and the Jedgment seat! 
Riley, “Regardin’ Terry Hut” 


C pie deep and lasting friendship between “the proletarian 
revolutionary,” Eugene Debs, and the sentimental “Hoosier 
Poet,” James Whitcomb Riley, is more than passing strange. No 
two men would seem to have been more unlike. Although but a 
few miles of Indiana country separated them geographically, in 
their attitudes towards the meaning of life and what that meaning 
dictated in terms of personal commitment, the two men remained 
forever antipodal. 

Debs, being firmly convinced that mankind was being crucified 
by an outmoded economic system, threw himself with apostolic 
fervor into the turbulent arena of political action, and suffered 
calumny, defeat and imprisonment. Riley, on the other hand, lived 
the most uneventful and parochial of lives, committing himself 
only to the innocuously imaginative adventures of Little Orphant 
Annie and the Raggedy Man. For Riley, as Debs himself recog- 
nized, the socio-economic dimension of life simply did not exist. 
Writing of his deceased friend, Debs says that although “Riley 
sympathized deeply, tenderly with the poor and lowly, he did not 
attempt . . . to incite them to revolt against their exploiters and 
despoilers, for it did not occur to him that poverty, in the present 
age of marvelous machinery and production, was an unnecessary 
evil, the tolerance of which was scarcely less than a social crime.”* 
It is more probable, however, as Edgar Lee Masters has pointed 
out, that Riley did not want to penetrate to the manmade cruelties 
and injustices of life, lest it destroy his naive vision of the world 


1 Eugene V. Debs, Pastels of Men (New York, 1919), p. 16. 
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as “a happy County Fair.”? Moreover, Riley’s strong and simplistic 
faith—a position so repulsive to Debs—also helps to explain his 
blithe disregard of political solutions to social problems. For Riley, 
a benign Providence ordered the world (“there is a good God 
doing everything, and doing it most wisely”), which would make 
everything right, if not in this world, then in the next (“Heaven 
holds all for which you sigh,” he assures us in “A Life Lesson”). 
Debs ran for the presidency of the United States five times. Riley 
voted but once in his life, as a favor to a friend, and then, because 
of his unfamiliarity with the ballot, for the wrong man !* 

What, then, brought and held these two dissimilar men together ? 
Initially, it was Riley’s poetry. Debs, as he himself admitted, had 
“always been partial to poets.” As might be expected, Debs was 
drawn to that poetry which addressed itself fervently to social 
reform. “Let the most obscure poetic protestant raise his voice,” 
writes one of Debs’s biographers, “however weak and ill-tuned, 
against the status quo, and more likely than not he would get a 
letter from Gene congratulating him on his effort.”* But Debs 
was equally, if less predictably, drawn to a wholly different kind of 
poetry—the kind Riley wrote—versified child-like dreams from 
which all adult realities are forever banished. Debs’s attraction to 
the sentimental and escapist stemmed from a deeply-rooted and 
fundamental need. For below the surface of his febrile agitation in 
the sordid world of grown-ups, there existed in him a persistent 
desire to retreat to “childhood’s fairy world,” where, in his own 
words, all is “sweet and sane, . . . where love and peace and in- 
nocence and kindness reign, and power and strife and hatred are 
unknown” (Pastels of Men, p. 18). 

The Debs who could still find it possible to wonder whether, 
after all, “the child world is not . . . the real world,” was the 
Debs who immediately responded to the sketch of country life by 


* Edgar Lee Masters, “James Whitcomb Riley,” Century Magazine, CXIV 
(October 1927), 705. 

* This anecdote is recounted by William Lyon Phelps in the introduction 
(p. 2) to his edition of The Letters of James Whitcomb Riley (Indianapolis, 
1930). 

“McAlister Coleman, Eugene Debs: A Man Unafraid (New York, 1930), 
p. 241. Debs’s favorite poet was Horace Traubel (now only remembered as 
Whitman’s biographer) because he was “the poet of militant democracy,” 
and his favorite poem was Markham’s “The Man with the Hoe,” for in it, 
Debs felt, the poet “had given voice to the soul of the new cause and... 
the struggle for human betterment.” 
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Ritey' which was copied in a Terre Haute newspaper in the late 
1870’s. “The writer,” Debs recalled, “seemed to have dipped his 
pen into the very heart of my own experience as a hoosier lad 
[or, more accurately, what he wanted to believe that experience 
had been], and the picture he drew . . . appraled with irresistible 
charm to my delighted imagination.”® Enchanted, Debs quickly 
arranged for Riley to give a reading of his poens in Terre Haute. 
That evening, though a public failure, was a rhapsodic personal 
experience for Debs; for not only did it solidity his incipient devo- 
tion to the child-world of Riley’s poetry, but it drew him. to the 
child-world of the poet himself, whose “child stories,” it seemed 
to Debs, “told in simple guileless fashion . . . were too marvelously 
true to nature to admit even the faintest suspicion that, in heart 
and imagination, the poet had outgrown his elysian childhood” 
(Riley, Nye, and Field, p. 3). 

Riley’s childlikeness of spirit has been attested to by everyone 
who knew him. Miss Katherine Reeves, for example, looking back 
over the years to when she was a youngster and Riley visited her 
home, recalls that when Riley “looked at a child, that child felt 
he had something in common with Mr. Riley.’® But Debs had a 
vein of childlikeness no less pronounced, even if less evident. 
Henry Schnittkind shrewdly observed that although Debs “lived 
to be over seventy years old, . . . he never outgrew the beautiful 
dreams of childhood.”” He never outgrew them because there was 


something in him which could not bear life without them. It is 
perhaps a little startling to the stereotyped view of Debs to dis- 
cover that in the midst of the struggle to form the International 
Workers of he World he could sit down and write an essay on 
“Childhood” which fairly drips such sentiments as 


What sweet emotions the recollections of childhood in- 
spire, and how priceless its treasured memories in our 
advancing and declining years! Laughing eyes and curly 
hair, little brown hands and bare feet, innocent and care- 
free, trusting-and loving, tender and pure, what an elevat- 
ing and satisfying influence these little gods have upon 


5 Eugene V. Debs, Riley, Nye and Field (New York, c. 1915), p. 2. 

*Katherine Reeves, “The Publick Reader,” Virginia Quarterly Review, 
XXVII (Summer 1951), 403. 

™Henry T. Schnittkind, The Story of Eugene Debs (Boston, 1929), p. 23. 
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our maturer years! Childhood! what a holy theme! 
Flowers they are, with souls in them... .* 


And those “treasured memories,’ Debs knew, could be made real 
again in Riley’s fairy-haunted world, as they could not in the world 
in which Debs lived his public life. It was a world eternally in- 
vulnerable, unassailably safe: “Happily [Riley] could not outgrow 
his boyhood. The magic of his own entrancing fairy-world held 
him willing captive” (Pastels of Men, p. 9). But when he wanted 
it, or needed it, it could hold Debs willing captive too, as the fol- 
lowing unpublished letter from Debs to Riley dramatically 


points up.® 


Terre Haute Ind. 
November 16, 96 
My dear Riley, 

On my return from an extended absence I was de- 
lighted to find a copy of your “Child-World” awaiting 
me. Mrs. Debs and I feel greatly honored to be thus 
remembered. The “Child-World” is filled from cover to 
cover with exquisite things, and how much we have en- 
joyed its treasures, I need not attempt to say. You have 
long since achieved favor by your incomparable literary 
work but your chief glory, as I believe, is in your having 
won by right devices to the heart of childhood, and you 
will have an abiding place there while the “Child-World” 
endures. 

Thanking you for Mrs. Debs and myself for this price- 
less token and assuring you of our affectionate esteem, 
I remain 

Yours always, 
E. V. Debs 


What is significant about this letter is that it was written only 
a few days after a Republican landslide victory had crushed every- 
thing Debs had campaigned for, and had knocked Altgeld out of 


* This essay was first published in Wayland’s Monthly Magazine (August 
1905). It is reprinted in Arthur M. Schlesinger, ed., The Writings and 
Speeches of Eugene V. Debs (New York, 1948), pp. 165-166. 

°The following letter, as well as the five other unpublished letters used 
in this paper, are in the Lilly Collection at Indiana University. I wish to 
thank the Indiana University library for permission to quote from these letters 
and Miss Doris Reed for her kind help. The two letters from Riley to Debs 
are not in the handwriting of either man; they are probably accurate, how- 
ever, for a third letter so copied, when collated with that letter as it appears 
in Phelps’s edition, proved to be substantially accurate. 
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the Illinois governorship and defeated Clarence Darrow’s bid for 
Congress; Debs had stumped strenuously for both men. The 
image of a dejected and defeated Debs returning home exhausted 
to lose himself in the bland unrealities of Riley’s Child-W orld can 
well serve as a kind of objective correlative of the relationship be- 
tween the two men. 


Nothing could be wider of the mark than Max Ehrmann’s asser- 
tion that had Riley lived to see Debs come out as a “flaming 
revolutionist” (Riley died in 1916), Riley, like Ehrmann himself, 
would have been forced to tell Debs that “our ways have parted.”?° 
Ehrmann did not understand that the friendship between the two 
men existed only in the rarified atmosphere of a privately con- 
jured-up world—it never touched, or was touched by, the life that 
Debs lived in the “other” world, the fallen one. Note, for example, 
in the letter quoted above, how safely separate Debs kept Riley: 
Debs’s exhausting and defeated political efforts are reduced to the 
neutral “an extended absence.” The other three unpublished letters 
from Debs to Riley demonstrate the same sort of impulse. In the 
midst of some crucial soul-searching as to whether as a committed 
Socialist he could accept the presidential nomination of a capitalist 
reform party such as the Populists, Debs sat down, four days 
before he refused the nomination, to write Riley the following: 


Terre Haute Ind. 
July 21, 96 
My dear Friend Riley, 

Referring to the book for my sister which I spoke to 
you about, I have thought it best to wait till I go to 
Indianapolis again in person and then make the selection 
and send it to you for your autograph inscription. So 
you need not trouble about it in the meantime. [Here 
follow some remarks about mutual friends.] We hope you 
find it possible to get some comfort out of these hot days, 
enough at least to tide you over till the “frost is on the 
pumpkin” again... . 

Yours always 
Eugene V. Debs 


A month later Debs took time off from his lecturing on free 


2 Bertha K. Ehrmann, “Reminiscence of Max Ehrmann,” Indiana Maga- 
zine of History, XLVI (September 1950), 255. 
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silver and industrial unionism to thank Riley for the book men- 
tioned in the previous letter. 


Terre Haute Ind. 
August 25, 96 
My dear Riley, 

Absence from the city has prevented an earlier acknowl- 
edgment of your very kind note of the 16th. Permit me 
to thank you most warmly for my sister as well as myself 
for your great kindness. Mrs. Mailloux [Debs’s sister] 
is one of your most loyal admirers and will treasure the 
book as a testimonial of priceless value. I shall certainly 
be on the alert for the next volume and when it comes 
read it from cover to cover as I have done all the rest. 
I anticipate a treat and I do not doubt the book will 
fully satisfy all expectations. ... 

Yours faithfully 
Eugene V. Debs 


The fourth letter (January 3, 1905) is, in some ways, the most 
interesting—again because of what it does not say. The rigors of 
the 1904 campaign (which Debs refers to in the letter only as 
“the past year’s work”) had left Debs in a state of nervous ex- 
haustion. But other developments confronted him. On December 
22, 1904, Debs and five other men sent a secret letter to thirty 
radical leaders in the country inviting them to meet in Chicago 
on January 2 “to discuss ways and means of uniting the working 
people of America on correct revolutionary principles.”** Yet the 
next day after this meeting, when the glorious vision of the [WW 
—which had its genesis in the conclave—must have been seething 
in his mind, Debs wrote Riley a letter which talks only of Debs’s 
ill-health, the distress of a mutual friend, and Debs’s sorrow at 
being unable to come to Indianapolis to help out. 

When Debs wrote of Riley that “it did not occur to him that 
poverty ... was an unnecessary evil,” he was also tacitly admitting 
that it did not occur to him to try to convert Riley to a social 
gospel. Of course he didn’t, for theirs was a private world within 
a world, possible only so long as they made believe it was the 
only world. In it they could, without a trace of self-consciousness, 
weep over the death of Little Nell, laugh or cry together as Riley 
recited Debs’s favorite poems, or recreate from their lavender 


™ Ray Ginger, The Bending Cross (New Brunswick, 1949), p. 237. 
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memories a beautiful childhood that had never existed. Riley, as 
much as Debs, sensed how fragile, indeed, was their world: not 
one of his published letters even so much as alludes to Debs’s 
political activities. One letter in particular is strikingly evasive— 
Riley’s answer to Debs’s “cheery letter” written from the McHenry 
County jail in which Debs was incarcerated for six months in 1895. 
The letter contains not the slightest hint that Debs is in prison. 
After chatting on for a while, Riley mentions that he is sending 
Debs a copy of a recently published book of humor. His conclud- 
ing words are an exquisite piece of make-believe: “Do, please, 
don’t have read it, long ere my copy reaches you—as I want to 
give you this vast . . . ecstasy myself” (Letters, p. 201). 

Two recently discovered unpublished letters exhibit this same 
kind of evasiveness. In the early months of 1892 Debs was 
feverishly traveling back and forth across the country in an at- 
tempt to organize the employees of the railroads. Yet amid all 
this frenetic activity—or perhaps because of it—Debs invited 
Riley to Terre Haute for another reading, only to discover that 
he had to go East on political business (though he probably did 
not tell Riley the nature of the trip). Riley’s answer (April 13, 
1892) innocently converts the trip into a fortunate holiday. 


My dear Gene: 

Sorry to hear you’re to be away when I next strike 
Terre Haute, but deploring my own ill-fortune, I bravely 
congratulate your own far better. Hope your visit East 
will be the very happiest one of your life—as no doubt 
it will be... . 


The other letter demonstrates the same trick of “conversion.” 
Soon after the Social Democratic party (on whose ticket Debs was 
to run for president in 1900) opened its national office in Chicago 
on October 1, 1898, Debs began touring the country in what has 
been called an attempt “to undermine capitalism with intellectual 
appeals to labor.”*? On November 6, 1898, Riley writes Debs: 


My dear “Gene”: 
Thank you with all my heart for your hail across the 
spaces! Am here [Boston] in advance of this city’s 


%2Harry J. Carman and Harold C. Syrett, A History of the American 
People (New York, 1952), II, 170. 
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date (the Eleventh), to meet near lying ones at Worces- 
ter, Lowell, Hartford etc. Mighty good success has 
met us in our way—in every instance indeed we've 
“played packed houses,” as the prof’s’s’nl phrase goes. 
Same to you continuously! is my prayer. . . 


Riley—despite the newspapers—would allow himself to believe 
no more about Debs’s proselytizing for Socialism than that it was 
much like his own “playing” before audiences for their amusement ! 

Such, then, was the nature of this unlikely friendship. Riley 
loved Debs because he soon discovered another man beneath the 
radical exterior, a man who could as fully respond to the clichés 
of his fairy-land as he himself. Debs loved Riley because he needed 
his child-world to retreat to from an increasingly hostile and un- 
yielding reality. With Riley, Debs could find a Heavenly City 
on Earth in which both these childless men could, like children, 
wander hand in hand down to the old Deer Crick, where early 
March is always middle May, where the waters are always clear 
as glass, and where all the cripples of the world are happy little 
cripples. Debs knew with his mind that Riley’s world was not the 
real world, but, to alter Frost’s lines slighi:ty, when to the heart 
of man was it ever less than a treason to go with the drift of 
things, and yield with a grace to reason? 
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EADERS of American poetry have been aware for many 

years, either through our writers’ own acknowledgments or 
through the work of scholars, of the stimulating and fruitful in- 
fluence of the French Symbolists and post-Symbolists on modern 
American poetry. Laforgue, Corbiére, Apollinaire, Valéry have 
been clearly established as important contributors to the formation 
of our contemporary literature, as Eliot, Pound, Hart Crane, and 
Wallace Stevens would be the first to attest. In the realm of critical 
theory, however, as distinct from poetic practice, special tribute 
must be paid to Rémy de Gourmont, who, as an editor of the 
influential Mercure de France from 1890 to 1915, played an im- 
portant role in the development of modern critical thought. 


Eliot, in his preface to the 1928 edition of The Sacred Wood, 
says of his early years: “At that time I was much stimulated and 
much helped by the critical writings of Rémy de Gourmont. I 
acknowledge that influence and am grateful for it.” He goes on 
to describe Gourmont as “the critical conscience of his generation” 
and as having, of all modern critics, “most of the general intel- 
ligence of Aristotle,” combining to a remarkable degree “sensitive- 
ness, erudition, sense of fact and sense of history, and generalizing 
power.” It was because of the development of his concept of 
sensibility as fundamental to both critical and creative activity, 
and because of his campaign to rejuvenate prevailing literary prac- 
tice that Eliot found in Gourmont an especially provocative 
predecessor. They agreed on many basic questions of esthetics, on 
the “integrity of poetry” and its independence of moral, political, 
and social concerns, and on the need for a new approach to poetic 
language. This was of course the early Eliot, who, from about 
1917 to 1927, saw in Gourmont the “perfect critic”: his use of 
epigraphs from Gourmont as section-headings in The Sacred 
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Wood and his frequent references to Gourmont in the Selected 
Essays make the affinity relatively clear. However, it is also clear 
that Eliot used Gourmont only as a point of departure ; his ultimate 
ideas surpass those of Gourmont in scope and profundity. Never- 
theless, it can be shown that he drew certain “principles of order” 
from Gourmont’s often ironic, contradictory, and skeptical writ- 
ings. The French critic provided some useful weapons in the war 
of literary values which Eliot and the Imagists waged with the 
poets of the preceding generation, who, in the Imagists’ estimation, 
had written in an exhausted language, lacking in concreteness and 
emotional richness—tired words and metaphors worn smooth by 
the great poets of the nineteenth century.’ 

The concern with the progressive loss of concreteness in poetry 
was not peculiar to Gourmont or to Eliot, but was shared by 
many of their contemporaries, T. E. Hulme especially, and was 
an aspect of the general movement of rejection of most nineteenth- 
century literature in both France and England. In Gourmont this 
historical view of language is found in his essay on “the dissocia- 
tion of ideas,’’* in which he attacks certain “truths” as mere empty 
echoes of once concrete experiences and hence needing rejuvena- 
tion by means of new experience. Also, the Esthétique de la 
langue francaise (1899), which discusses the cliché as a form 
of abstraction that has lost its vital reference, and the Probléme 
du Style (1902), which stresses the physiological basis of lan- 
guage and the importance of visual imagery in poetry, were written 
in behalf of greater concreteness in expression. 

Tt is not necessary here to explore the rather complicated 
esthetic theory on which Gourmont’s literary criticism was based. 
Suffice it to say that in his critical essays his attention was con- 
tinually drawn to what he considered the essential problem: the 
role of physiology in artistic creation. He was concerned to know 
how sensation was transformed into language, how intelligence 
achieved a work of art. To accomplish this, he probed deeply into 
contemporary studies in psychology and physiology, ultimately 
arriving at the conviction that thought is the product of the 

1 William Van O’Connor, Sense and Sensibility in Modern Poetry (Chi- 
cago, 1948). Chapters V and VIII present excellent studies of modern Anglo- 
French literary relations. 

2In La Culiure des Idées (1901). All of Gourmont’s works referred to 


in this paper were published in Paris by Mercure de France, and all trans- 
lations are by the present writer. 
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sensibility, that the intelligence is closely connected to the sensi- 
bility and consequently to the body, and that literary style is 
therefore a product of the total physiology, the whole man. 


Gourmont held that mind is not an entity distinct from the body 
but is an aspect of the functioning of the entire organism; ideas 
are vital and “truthful” only in proportion as the intelligence, or 
mind, does not become “dissociated” (by a process to be dis- 
cussed later) from its source of nourishment, the sensibility ; and 
the sensibility, which Gourmont defines as “the general power of 
feeling as it is unequally developed in each human being,” is closely 
related to the subconscious, which in turn is the receiver and 
reservoir of sense impressions. Gourmont sees the process of 
creation as a continuous assimiliation of new impressions into the 
subconscious and the translation of those sensations into words 
and phrases which retain the feeling quality of the original sense 
impressions. Thus, the creative activity consists of a three-stage 
process: “Sensation is transformed into image-words [mots- 
images], these into idea-words [mots-idées], these into sentiment- 
words [mots-sentiments].”* The latter two stages are hollow, even 
spurious, if they do not retain the vital element of stage one, for 
language then becomes imitative and abstract. 


When we turn to Eliot’s view of the role of sensibility in the 
creative process, we see what appears to be a rather direct borrow- 
ing from Gourmont, especially as regards the necessity of “leav- 
ing the original acute impression unchanged” : 


We assume the gift of a superior sensibility, and for 
sensibility wide and profound reading does not mean 
merely a more extended pasture. There is not merely an 
increase of understanding, leaving the original acute im- 
pression unchanged. The new impressions modify the im- 
pression received from the objects already known. An 
impression needs to be constantly refreshed by new 
impressions in order that it may persist at all; it needs 
to take its place in a system of impressions. And this 
system tends to become articulate in a generalized state- 
ment of literary beauty.‘ 


* Probléme du Style, pp. 107, 81. Gourmont also advances this theory in 
two earlier essays in La Culture des Idées: “La Derniére Conséquence de 
l’Idéalisme” and “La Création Subconsciente.” 

“The Sacred Wood (London, 1928), p. 14. 
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It is in Eliot’s essays on Renaissance dramatists that we see 
his most rigorous application of Gourmont’s principles to English 
poets. Not only in his choice of words and phrases but by means 
of direct reference to the authority of Gourmont, Eliot makes his 
indebtedness clear, These essays are a far more thorough demon- 
stration of Gourmont’s ideas in actual practice than Gourmont 
ever made himself. He lavished much thought and evidence on the 
development of his critical tools but did not allow himself to use 
them fully, confining himself to brief and often brilliant observa- 
tions. Thus Eliot is, in the actual performance of criticism, a 
much more satisfying writer. 

In his study of Massinger, for example, Eliot established his 
mode of approach by describing the period of Massinger, Webster, 
Middleton, and Donne as possessing a language evidencing “a very 
high development of the senses . . . a period when the intellect 
was immediately at the tips of the senses. Sensation became word 
and word was sensation.” Massinger’s verse, however, suffers from 
“cerebral anemia” : 


To say that an involved style is necessarily a bad 
style would be preposterous. But such a style should fol- 
low the involutions of a mode of perceiving, registering, 
and digesting impressions which is also involved. It is 
to be feared that the feeling of Massinger is simple 
and overlaid with received ideas.® 


Or, as Gourmont would say, Massinger’s style reached the level 
of the “mots-idées” without going through the first stage of the 
creative process, that of the “mots-images” or concrete sensa- 
tions. Eliot goes on to say that Massinger’s works had the “highest 
degree of verbal excellence compatible with the most rudimentary 
development of the senses.” However, Massinger dealt not with 
emotions but with “social abstractions of emotions. . . . He was 
not guided by direct communications with the nerves.”’ 

Eliot then introduces Gourmont: “In the fine pages which 
Rémy de Gourmont devotes to Flaubert in his Probléme du Style, 
the great critic declares: ‘Life is a process of sloughing-off. The 
proper end of man’s activities is to scour his personality, to wash 

®° Tbid., pp. 128-129. 


°Ibid., p. 131. 
 Ibid., pp. 134, 136. 
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from it all the stains deposited by education, to free it from all 
the impressions left by our adolescent admirations. . . . Flaubert 
incorporated his entire sensibility into his works. . . . Outside of 
his books, wherein he transfused himself, drop by drop to the 
very dregs, he is not very interesting.’” Eliot declares that 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Marlowe, and Keats, to varying degrees, 
“transfused themselves drop by drop”; Massinger, on the other 
hand, failed to do so; and so, while he was “a brilliant master of 
technique, he was not, in this profound sense, an artist.’”® Eliot’s 
criticism here is identical with Gourmont’s reservations about the 
followers of Hugo, “les artisans du verbe,” who did not qualify 
as “€crivains-artistes.” 

In his essay on “The Metaphysical Poets” Eliot pursues his 
early practice of applying Gourmont’s words to English writers. 
He says of Jonson and Chapman, for example, that they “in- 
corporated their erudition into their sensibility: their mode of 
feeling was directly and freshly altered by their reading and 
thought. In Chapman especially there is a direct sensuous appre- 
hension of thought, or a recreation of thought into feeling, which 
is exactly what we find in Donne.”’® At a glance this appears to 
be pure Gourmont, but in fact it contains certain inversions of 
thought peculiar to Eliot. Eliot sees his writers as incorporating 
their erudition into their sensibility; Gourmont would say that 
their erudition was but an aspect of sensibility: an idea, a thought, 
is a form of sensation. When Eliot speaks of “a direct sensuous 
apprehension of thought,” he is speaking pure Gourmont, but 
when he speaks of “a recreation of thought into feeling,” he is 
reversing the order of events, as conceived by Gourmont in his 
three-stage theory of creation. Gourmont would not necessarily 
disapprove of Eliot’s version, for the end result would be the 
same. This reverse process is also evident in Eliot’s remarks about 
Laforgue, Corbiére, and Baudelaire: “they have the same essential 
quality of transmuting ideas into sensations, of transforming an 


® Quotations from Gourmont, in Eliot’s text, are in French, which I have 
here, and elsewhere, translated. The phrase which Eliot omits is Gourmont’s 
definition of sensibility: “and by sensibility I mean, here as elsewhere, the 
general power of feeling as it is unequally developed in each human being. 
The sensibility includes the reason itself, which is only the sensibility 
crystallized.” Probléme du Style, p. 107. 

® Sacred Wood, pp. 139-140. 

Selected Essays, 1917-1932 (New York, 1932), p. 246. 
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observation into a state of mind.”** Gourmont would say that an 
idea, in so far as it is fresh and living, is a sensation. The problem, 
for Gourmont, is not one of transmuting an idea into a sensation 
but rather of transmuting that idea, which is but a faded sensa- 
tion, into language, into words capable of conveying the original 
feeling which lies at the base of the idea. For Gourmont, that is 
the problem of style. The two critics are in essential agreement, 
however, that ideas, to become material for art, must regain, or 
possess, the quality of sensual images, of sensations. 

It seems most probable that Eliot’s well-known phrase, “the 
dissociation of sensibility,” originated in Eliot’s reading of Gour- 
mont. Although the term “sensibility” was current in French 
literature before Gourmont began using it, it was very likely 
Gourmont who, in giving the word special importance by founding 
it on a relatively well worked-out physiological theory of style, 
impressed it upon the minds of his Anglo-American readers. 
Furthermore, it was in certain key passages in one of Gourmont’s 
best known essays that “sensibility” is used in connection with 
the word “dissociate.” In his “La Sensibilité de Jules Laforgue,” 
Gourmont said that Laforgue’s intelligence “was closely connected 
with his sensibility,” adding that “all original intelligences are thus 
formed, the expression of a physiology.” In the process of living, 
however, one acquires “the faculty of dissociating his intelligence 
from his sensibility.” This happens, sooner or later, by the acquisi- 
tion of a new faculty, skepticism. Laforgue died before having 
reached this stage, and so he had passed his life in “watching the 
perpetual battle taking place within him between the intelligence 
and the sensibility, and that gave us the most beautiful, the most 
lively works.”** 

A few critics have observed that Eliot made interesting use of 
this idea, by transferring to the English mind Gourmont’s analysis 
of the mental processes of the individual.’* That is, the unified 
sensibility that Gourmont had found in Laforgue Eliot found in 


4 Tbid., p. 249. 

12 Promenades littéraires, \re série (1904), pp. 105-106, 110. 

%F, W. Bateson, “Contribution to a Dictionary of Critical Terms: 
‘Dissociation of Sensibility.” Essays in Criticism, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 303. 
This idea was also suggested by René Taupin, L’Influence du Symbolisme 
francaise sur la Poésie américaine (de 1910 4 1920) (Paris, 1929); and by 
J. D. R. Mossop, “Rémy de Gourmont en Angleterre,’ unpublished doctoral 
thesis (Sorbonne, 1949). 
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the England of the early seventeenth century. The skepticism which 
would have led, had Laforgue lived longer, to the dissociation of 
his sensibility and his intelligence is reflected, F. W. Bateson 
points out, in Eliot’s statement that “something . . . had happened 
to the mind of England between the time of Donne or Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury and the time of Tennyson and Browning.’’* 
In Gourmont’s terminology, this would mean that English poetry 
proceeded from the period of “mots-images” (Donne, Herbert, 
Marvell) to one of “mots-idées’” (Milton and Dryden). With the 
coming of “the sentimental age”—the second effect, according to 
Eliot, of the seventeenth-century dissociation of sensibility—it 
reached the period of “mots-sentiments”’ (Collins to Tennyson). 
Bateson believes that although Eliot does not in this case use 
Gourmont’s actual words the general debt is “sufficiently clear.”*® 
He sums up by observing that the very vagueness and imprecision 
of the term “sensibility” enabled it to serve as an agent of unifica- 
tion of the diverse Anglo-American avant-gardes of the 1920's: 
the “senses” meant concrete objective fact to the Imagists, whereas 
they mean the instincts to Joyce and Lawrence. 


II 


As was suggested earlier, however, Eliot and Gourmont did not 
entirely agree. For example, in their dealing with that complex 
problem which has commanded the attention of many modern 
theorists—the role of the ‘subconscious’ in creative activity—we 
see a principal difference between Eliot and Gourmont; for while 
Eliot shows a great awareness of the function of the sub-rational 
faculties in his insistence on the identity of thought and sensation, 
he does not give this conception the extreme emphasis that Gour- 
mont does. Gourmont was very distrustful of the role of the con- 
scious intellect in the creative process: he held it useful only as 
final ordering agent after the process of inspiration and creation 
was nearly complete; otherwise its “interference” could be most 


“4 Selected Essays, p. 247. 

* Bateson, p. 308. Eric Thompson, in a reply to Bateson, thinks the phi- 
losophy of F. H. Bradley, on whom Eliot had written an unpublished doc- 
toral thesis while at Harvard, is the source of Eliot’s conception of the 
dissociation of sensibility. Bateson’s answer indicated that he remained un- 
convinced. But it seems quite probable that more than one source could be 
involved. Essays in Criticism, Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 207-214. 
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harmful. Eliot, however, despite his emphasis on the primacy of 
sensibility, did not trust it enough to leave it to its own autonomous 
resources: “There is a great deal, in the writing of poetry, which 
must be conscious and deliberate. In fact, the bad poet is usually 
unconscious where he ought to be conscious, and conscious where 
he ought to be unconscious. Both errors tend to make him ‘per- 
sonal.’ ’’¢ 

While Eliot agrees with Gourmont that there is a role to be 
played by the subconscious, he does not mean that the sensibility 
is to be given free rein. In his essay on Dante, in which he defends 
the possibility of a philosophical poetry against Valéry’s confine- 
ment of poetry to a “state of mind,” Eliot uses, as an epigraph to 
that essay, a quotation from Charles Maurras: “The sensibility, 
saved from itself and brought into order, has become a principle 
of perfection.”** Gourmont would not grant that the sensibility 
must be saved from itself; indeed, it is the sensibility that “saves” 
the rational intellect, by preventing it from withering away in 
sterile isolation. The intellect is, in Gourmont’s final analysis, only 
the “crystallization of the sensibility.”** But apart from this dif- 
ference of opinion on the role of the subconscious, Eliot and Gour- 
mont remain in essential agreement: “impressions” are the basis 
of literary activity, and literary judgment consists in “articulating” 
these impressions into “a generalized statement of literary beauty.” 

After commending Gourmont for his “generalizing power,” 
Eliot goes on to say that “true generalization is not something 
superposed upon an accumulation of perceptions; the perceptions 
do not, in a really appreciative mind, accumulate as a mass, but 
form themselves as a structure; and criticism is the statement in 
language of this structure; it is a development of the sensibility.””® 
Here Eliot is speaking of the relation between “appreciation” and 
“intellectual criticism’: he affirms that bad criticism is nothing 
but the expression of emotion, and, by way of admission of in- 
debtedness he borrows Gourmont’s examples of “emotional” peo- 
ple: stockbrokers, politicians, men of science. In his discussion of 
“The Perfect Critic,” Eliot begins one section with an epigraph 

% Sacred Wood, p. 58. While Eliot uses the term “unconscious” and 
Gourmont “subconscious,” we are here considering the two expressions as 
referring generically to essentially the same concept. 

% [bid., p. 136. Eliot quotes Maurras’ words in the original French. 


% Probleme du Style, p. 107. 
® Sacred Wood, p. 15. 
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from Gourmont’s Probléme du Style: “The writer with an abstract 
style is almost always a sentimentalist, at least a sensitive [un 
sensitif]. The artist-writer is almost never a sentimentalist and 
very rarely a sensitive.”*® Though this passage would seem to 
apply to the preceding section, in which Arthur Symons is con- 
demned as a “sentimentalist” in criticism, it serves here to intro- 
duce Eliot’s views on abstract and concrete styles. An abstraction, 
according to Eliot, is “a meaning which cannot be grasped by 
appeal to any of the senses.”** He goes on to explain that in recent 
decades words have become increasingly indefinite; they are losing 
their concreteness. With the proliferation of knowledge, the same 
words are used with such widely differing meanings that one is 
not sure what he is talking about; that is, “When we don’t know 
what we are talking about, or don’t know enough, we tend to 
substitute emotions for thoughts. However, not only all knowl- 
edge, but all feeling is in perception.”** A literary critic, he adds, 
“should have no emotions except those immediately provoked by 
a work of art.”** 

Gourmont, in the complete context of the quoted epigraph, 
had explained that the artist-writer is almost never a ’sentimental” 
and very rarely a “sensitif’” because, according to his conception 
of style, the good writer incorporates all his sensibility into his 
style and has little left over for life’s passions ; that is, “|The emo- 
tional writer] takes a ready-made phrase or makes up a facile one in 
which, deceived by his own emotions, he thinks he sees an emotive 
value; [the artist-writer] with words that are merely handfuls of 
clay, constructs the limbs of his work and erects a statue which, 
whether beautiful or ugly, heavy or winged, will nevertheless 
retain in its attitude something of the life which animated the 
hands that shaped it.”* 

Gourmont points out that the “vulgar” person, whether reader 
or writer, will respond more fully to a banal phrase than to an 
original phrase: there is a vast difference between the reader who 
draws his emotion from the very substance of his reading and one 
who responds to his reading only in proportion as he can relate 


” Probléme du Style, p. 60. 
“The Sacred Wood, p. 8. 
* Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

*® Tbid., p. 12. 

“ Probleme du Style, p. 40. 
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it to his own life, to his own fears and hopes: “Whoever tastes 
the literary beauty of a sermon of Bossuet cannot be touched by 
it religiously, and whoever cries over the death of Ophelia has no 
esthetic sense.”*® The emotional writer, incapable of incorporating 
his sensibility into original stylistic formations, chooses those 
phrases which, having moved him in his own reading, he believes 
must surely move his readers in the same way; the result is 
abstraction and cliché. 


In “Tradition and the Individual Talent” Eliot takes up and 
greatly extends this idea. He agrees with Gourmont that “the 
effect of a work of art upon the person who enjoys it is an ex- 
perience different in kind from any experience not of art.” But 
he proceeds to make a fine distinction: the artistic experience is 
composed of two elements: emotions and feelings. The experience 
may be composed of one emoti_n or a combination of several 
emotions ; and various feelings, “inhering for the writer in partic- 
ular words or phrases or images, may be added to compose the 
final result.” Furthermore, “great poetry may be made without 
the direct use of any emotion whatever: composed out of feelings 
solely.” In this distinction it is evident that Eliot is using “feel- 
ings” in the sense of “sensation,” in a manner comparable to that 
of Gourmont. In fact, “feelings,” “impressions,” and “sensations” 
all seem to be used interchangeably, at least in Eliot’s early writing ; 
similarly, he will occasionally substitute “mind” for “sensibility.” 
In a passage previously quoted, Eliot referred to the receiving 
and assimilating, by the sensibility, of various impressions; in 
“Tradition and the Individual Talent,” he adds that “the poet’s 
mind is in fact a receptable for seizing and storing up numberless 
feelings, phrases, images, which remain there until all the particles 
which can unite to form a new compound are present together.” 
Emotions, it would seem, are valid in literature only in so far 
as they derive from, find an “objective correlative” in, these con- 
crete feelings and sensations, which take the form of specific 
words and images within the context of the work itself. There 
are many impressions and experiences, however, which are im- 
portant for the individual, both writer and reader, which have no 
place in the poetry or the esthetic experience, just as there are 


* Ibid. 
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experiences, quite negligible for the individual, which are essential 
to poetry.*® 

In his insistence on the absence of “personality” in good poetry, 
Eliot might seem to be at odds with Gourmont, whose subjectivism 
placed great stress on individualism and originality in literature. 
Gourmont maintained that one should live and feel before writing, 
and that one’s style should be unique, the product of his individual 
sensibility ; however, as he explained in his defense of impression- 
ism, the good writer, be he critic or poet, in plumbing the depths 
of his personal sensibility for his language and ideas, is in fact 
drawing on the accumulated feelings, attitudes, and experiences of 
his generation, of which he is but one concrete manifestation,?* 
Believing, like Eliot, in a “generalized sensibility” or consciousness 
peculiar to each generation, Gourmont, for all his emphasis on 
the individual, was not as far from Eliot as it might seem: both 
critics held that the superior writer subordinates the idiosyncratic 
and strictly personal to the demands of his medium. Gourmont 
granted that the artist was in fact the representative of his “caste” 
and the servant, to great extent, of its inherited ideals; Eliot, more 
conservative, granted that “to conform merely would be for the 
new work not really to conform at all; it would not be new, and 
would therefore not be a work of art... . We say: it appears to 
conform, and is perhaps individual, or it appears individual, and 
may conform; but we are hardly likely to find that it is one 
and not the other.’’*S 


III 


Though the differences between Gourmont and Eliot appear to 
be mainly of degree rather than of kind, they are distinct differ- 
ences. Just as Eliot is less hostile to the intervention of the con- 
scious intellect in the creative process than was Gourmont, so is 
he more hostile to the inclusion of emotion and personality. 
“Poetry,” says Eliot, ’is not a turning loose of emotion, but an 
escape from emotion; it is not the expression of personality, but 

* Sacred Wood, pp. 54-56. : aes 

= Le Chemin de Velours (1902), pp. 154-158. Eliot’s version is: “A common 
inheritance and a common cause unite artists consciously or unconsciously: 
it must be admitted that the union is mostly unconscious. Between the true 
artists of any time there is, I believe, an unconscious community.” Selected 
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an escape from personality.”*° While Gourmont would probably 
not object to such pronouncements, he would not feel compelled 
to make them; he would be far more willing to admit both emo- 
tion and personality, providing that they were expressed in a fresh 
and effective manner, that is, in a style deriving from concrete 
sensation, and suggesting a degree of novelty. For it is on this 
point that Gourmont and Eliot part company: Eliot says, 


One error, in fact, of eccentricity in poetry is to 
seek for new human emotions to express; and in this 
search for novelty in the wrong place it discovers the 
perverse. The business of the poet is not to find new 
emotions, but to use the ordinary ones and, in working 
them up into poetry, to express feelings which are not in 
actual emotions at all. And emotions which he has 
never experienced will serve his turn as well as those 
familiar to him.*° 


The first part of this passage treads squarely on Gourmont’s 
toes. The early Gourmont searched for novelty and discovered 
the perverse, but he did succeed in working free, though not com- 
pletely, from this tendency. The second part is also at odds with 
some of Gourmont’s predilections. As was indicated earlier, Gour- 
mont was highly suspicious of the use in literature of emotions 
not actually experienced; he feared that it would result in artifi- 
ciality and empty rhetoric, of mere verbalisms lacking the feel of 
life. However, at the time Gourmont made his declarations, he was 
combating a deadening of language peculiar, in his estimation 
to late-nineteenth century poetry; perhaps if he had lived to see 
the publication of The Sacred Wood he would have modified his 
own views. He would certainly have been in sympathy with the 
immediate objective of Eliot’s pronouncements: that of refuting 
the “emotion recollected in tranquillity” as a formula of poetic 
composition. He would for the most part agree with Eliot that 
“it is neither emotion, nor recollection, nor, without distortion of 
meaning, tranquillity. It is a concentration, and a new thing re- 
sulting from the concentration, of a very great number of ex- 
periences which to the practical and active person would not seem 
to be experiences at all; it is a concentration which does not happen 


*Ibid., p. 112. 
” Tbid., pp. 57-58. 
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consciously or of deliberation.’”’** Recollectors of emotion in tran- 
quillity would fall into Gourmont’s category of “idéo-émotifs,” for 
whom concrete sensorial images had faded into the past, leaving 
only the abstract husks of feeling. 

We must conclude, in agreement with other critics of Eliot and 
Gourmont, that while Eliot found in the French writer, as René 
Taupin puts it, “free and lively thought, the sense of fact; the 
living vision of those facts,” he surpasses Gourmont in plenitude 
of conception. Gourmont might say, “Every word, every great 
style corresponds initially to a vision,” but his conception of 
“vision” remained close to the domain of the senses and of 
sensuality. Eliot took this idea and expanded it: “The end of 
the enjoyment of poetry is a pure contemplation from which all 
accidents of personal emotion are removed. . . . And without a 
labour which is largely a labour of the intelligence, we are unable 
to attain that stage of vision amor intellectualis Dei.’’** Also, 
Gourmont thought that true books are those in which the author, 
in discussing himself, recounts the manners, attitudes, and emo- 
tions of his time; whereas Eliot granted the writer only the right, 
as Taupin remarks, of “la formation en structures” of the emo- 
tions and of emotional experiences. Eliot understood poetry on 
a broader scale, as the living organization of experience made at 
diverse periods and as “the living whole of all the poetry that 
has ever been written.’’** 

The period of direct influence of Gourmont on Eliot probably 
ended with the twenties. From the time of the publication of For 
Launcelot Andrews and After Strange Gods up to the present 
moment, there has been a progressive divergence, due in part to 
Eliot’s movement towards absolutism and orthodoxy, and in part 
to the fact that Eliot had, by 1927, drawn from Gourmont all 
that was of use to him. In matters other than the “integrity of art” 
and the role of sensation and the sensibility in poetry, Eliot and 
Gourmont would appear to be separated by a considerable abyss. 
Regarding society, morality, sin, religion, and sex, the two writers 
—save for a mutual taste for the aristocratic—have nothing to 
say to one another. Even on the subject of the sensibility of our 
age there would be slight rapport today; for in Eliot’s diagnosis 

* Tbid., p. 58. 
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of modern literature there has been the implicit judgment that 
poetry is dying because of “liberal humanism.” This liberal hu- 
manism is based on free or scientific inquiry, which is in funda- 
mental conflict with the philosophy of the Church. The cure for 
this condition, according to Eliot, is orthodoxy, the submission to 
dogma and authoritative belief: artists should exemplify the 
“orthodox Christian sensibility.” This attitude contains all that 
Gourmont detested. It is remarkable that two writers, who held 
such widely differing opinions on other matters, should have been 
so close in their theories on the writing of poetry. 


RATIONALISM IN MODERN SCIENCE: 
D’ALEMBERT AND THE ESPRIT SIMPLISTE 


Rosert E, Butts 
Department of Philosophy 
Bucknell University 


N THE comparison of methods reputed to yield reliable knowl- 
I edge, it is fashionable to point out that scientific method is the 
only universally acceptable method of getting knowledge, because 
scientific claims can always be confronted with the “facts,” can be 
checked against “experience.” Every schoolboy knows this is true 
because he has been taught it many times. It is likely too that 
he will never forget the other part of the lesson : knowledge gained 
from experience yields the power to transform the world. As the 
mountain of technologically engineered objects grows higher and 
higher the evidence is incontrovertible that science, by sticking to 
the facts of experience, “produces the goods.” And ever since the 
genuinely remarkable John Dewey fused the Puritan notion of 
“work-to-beat-hell” with the value hierarchy associated with 
Yankee ingenuity, we in this country have been content “to buy” 
(note the pragmatic ring of the phrase) the method which pro- 
duces the goods. In addition to this widespread contemporary stress 
on engineering in science, there are prominent philosophies of sci- 
ence that overemphasize the empirical, the inductive, and the 
pragmatic sides of science.? 

No one, least of all the historian of science, would deny the 
therapeutic values of such an approach to knowledge. Yet, if it 
can be shown that the world is better for having been cleansed 
of medieval otherworldliness and impractical scholarly preoccupa- 
tion with trivia, it can also be shown that the account of scientific 
method fostered by generations of scientists, philosophers, his- 
torians and teachers—science as the great consulter of raw facts 


*See, for example, the logical empiricism of Carnap, Reichenbach and 
Bergmann; the varieties of pragmatism and operationalism ; and the doctrines 
of Ayer’s positivism, of the American naturalisms that operate under the 
influence of nineteenth-century British Utilitarianism, and of the Vienna 
Circle. 
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of experience—is only half the truth about the methodology of 
modern science. The other half, and to some minds perhaps the 
essential half, remains partially hidden in the dim recesses of the 
history of science. This paper will be an attempt to catch some 
faint glimmering of an outline of that other half? by special 
reference to non-empirical facets of the thought of the eighteenth- 
century French mathematician-philosopher, Jean le Rond d’Alem- 
bert, whose work is normally grouped with that of his more 
obviously empiricist contemporaries. 


I 


Normal characterizations of modern scientific method point to 
Bacon and Galileo, Newton and Locke, the British empiricists, the 
French sensationalists and philosophes, for confirmation of the 
view that this method was founded on a rigid empiricism. Hypoth- 
eses non fingo; replace deduction with induction, harmful cer- 
tainty with useful probability; out with innate ideas; each idea 
is an exact copy of some direct impression of the senses; true 
knowledge comes only through generalizations from things ob- 
served in the raw—these are the pillars of scientific method and 
its attendant empiricist, positivistic epistemology. It is undeniably 
true that science has been attended by such positions—in Bacon’s 
Novum Organum, in Galileo’s Dialogues, in Newton’s Principia, 
in Hume’s Treatise, in the Encyclopédie, and in countless other 
places in the classical literature of modern science and philosophy. 
But it is also true that modern scientific procedure—not the one 
talked about but the one used by Galileo, Newton and their fol- 
lowers—was uniquely characterized not by its appeal to raw 
experience but by its introduction of the controlled experiment. 

The truth is that the experimental discoveries that advanced 
science beyond the dark ages were not based on random observa- 
tions of things as experienced. In fact, the whole stress of the 
scientific method of scientists like Galileo and Newton was on 


*See also E. A. Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science 
(New York, 1954); A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World 
(New York, 1949), and Adventures of Ideas (New York, 1955); Philipp 
Frank, Philosophy of Science (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1957), chs. 1, 2, 
13, 15; and George de Santillana, “Aspects of Scientific Rationalism in the 
Nineteenth Century,” in [nternational Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. 
II, No. 8 (Chicago, 1950). 
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keeping variable, subjective human experience out of science. 
Otherwise, why all the talk about the objectivity of science? 
Stripped to essentials, experiment in Galileo’s and in Newton’s 
sense is only a complicated way of putting a question to nature. 
The question, however, is all-important. No questions, no an- 
swers. Observe all you like, but observations do not answer un- 
asked questions. A historian of ideas, Alexandre Koyré, has put 
this nicely in reference to the work of Galileo: 


It is not “experience,” but “experiment,” which 
played . . . a great positive role. Experimentation is the 
methodical interrogation of nature, an interrogation 
which presupposes and implies a /anguage in which to 
formulate the questions, and a dictionary which enables 
us to read and to interpret the answers. . . . Obviously 
the choice of the language, the decision to employ it, 
could not be determined by the experience which its use 
was to make possible. It had to come from other sources.® 


Even Karl Pearson, an otherwise convinced empiricist 
positivist in philosophy of science, wrote: 


The reason we find in natural phenomena is surely 
put there by the only reason of which we have any ex- 
perience, namely, the human reason. The mind of man in 
the process of classifying phenomena and formulating 
natural laws introduces the element of reason into 
Hatire. 4. ws 


The point is that experimentation involves an imputation of 
something to nature. Whitehead, always ready with the correct 
phrase, tells us that “experiment is nothing else than a mode of 
cooking the facts for the sake of exemplifying the law.”® Translated 
into a more common idiom, the suggestion is that we do not get 
answers to questions we do not ask, and the nature of the questions 
determines the nature of the answers we get, if any. Thus we very 
nearly obscure the facts entirely when we claim that the difference 
between ancient-medieval and modern science resides in that Aris- 
totle would not look into Mrs. Aristotle’s mouth before he concluded 
that men had more teeth than women, and that Newton would 


® Alexandre Koyré, “Galileo and Plato,” Roots of Scientific Thought, ed. 
P. Wiener and A. Noland (New York. 1957). p. 150. 

“Karl Pearson. The Grammar of Science (New York, 1957), p. 91. 

5A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (New York, 1955), p. 94. 
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make an appropriate investigation of Mrs. Newton’s mouth. The 
difference resides more surely in the ways in which Aristotle and 
Newton put their questions to nature. And the ways, as Koyré 
suggests, do not come from experience. 

If not from experience, from where? From the possession of 
a scientific credo, a set of commitments more basic than the 
commitment to experiment or the lack of such a commitment. 
Aristotle’s credo involved a special and very complicated meta- 
physics. It furnished the motive for the kind of vocabulary he used 
to ask and answer his scientific questions. Galileo’s and Newton’s 
credo also involved a special and very complicated metaphysics. 
(Perhaps, with these two, a better word would be presupposition.) 

The credo of early modern science (and it would seem of con- 
temporary science too) is a kind of rationalism—not the meta- 
physical kind of rationalism (of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz and 
Wolff, or even of Hegel) but the kind of valuational rationalism 
indicated in the quotation above from Pearson. Basically, the 
rationalist credo involves a question-asking framework in which 
the notions of simplicity, quantifiability, measurability and the like 
are taken as basic. In short, modern science as a rationalist credo 
means simply the adoption of an essentially mathematical vocab- 
ulary for use in questioning nature. Mathematics is the soup in 
which the facts are cooked. In Descartes, and in those scientists 
who accepted, explicitly or implicitly, the mathematical rationale 
of his Discourse on Method, the rationalist credo took the form of 
“esprit simpliste.” To discover this underlying rationalist scientific 
credo, this esprit simpliste, beneath the truly staggering modern 
applications of scientific laws to practical problems is indeed 
difficult. As George de Santillana states it: “. . . rationalism is 
never in the spotlight; it is what makes the life of method but is 
outside method, a persistent form of thought which creates the 
inner tension necessary for the progress of method. It is for the 
scientist what the feeling of beauty is for the artist, and hardly 
more communicable.”® 


II 


A clearer view of what I am here calling the rationalist credo 
of modern science is obtainable by direct reference to a number 


®de Santillana, op. cit., p. 3. 
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of great scientists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
eighteenth-century mathematician-philosopher Jean le Rond 
d’Alembert is a typical example, though his work is less known 
than that of Newton or Galileo. 

D’Alembert’s scientific and philosophical work, on the surface 
at least, involved what looks like an exact copy of the thorough- 
going empiricism of David Hume. In outline, this empiricism is 
reducible to six major heads. 


1. D’Alembert subscribed to the sensationalism fashionable in 
his day and best expressed in the work of Condillac. In the 
famous “Discours préliminaire” of the Encyclopédie he wrote: 
“Tt is from our sensations that we derive our ideas.” The existence 
of human sensations is incontestable, and hence sensations must 
be taken as the basis of all knowledge, an acceptance which re- 
places the need for innate ideas. 


2. Science, according to d’Alembert, was an outgrowth of “hu- 
man nature,” its capacities and its needs. Thus he wrote in the 
“Discours préliminaire” : 


... The different ways in which the mind operates on 
various objects, and the different uses to which those 
objects may severally be put, constitute the means pri- 
marily offered us for distinguishing, one from another, 
our several kinds of knowledge. Everything is related 
to our needs of one sort or another, whether it be an 
absolute necessity, or something that conduces to our 
comfort and adds to our pleasure, or something we desire 
from mere habit or caprice.’ 


The primary faculties of the human mind, thought d’Alembert, 
were memory, reason, and imagination. These yield, in turn, the 
major divisions of knowledge: history, philosophy or science, and 
the arts. The classification, rather revealingly, is forthrightly 
admitted to be that of Bacon. 


3. With the philosophes generally, following in the tradition 
established by Montaigne and Bayle, d’Alembert shared an ag- 
gressive anti-clericalism and religious skepticism. It was not, of 
course, a necessary consequence of empiricism that one be a re- 


™Quoted in Paul Hazard, European Thought in the 18th Century (New 
Haven, 1954), p. 206. 
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ligious skeptic. But in the eighteenth century the fashion was so 
widespread as to amount almost to a full implication. 

4. Since human knowledge arises as the result of personal 
sensations and is not innate or revealed by a higher authority, so 
also must ethics be construed on the basis of this sensationalism. 
The key to ethics is sympathy, a non-rational, empirically based 
attitude. 

5. In the writing and editing of the Encyclopédie in collabora- 
tion with Diderot, d’Alembert helped to make the philosophy em- 
bodied in this great work useful in matters of practical applica- 
tion. To this the large number of items in the Encyclopédie dealing 
with practical, technical household crafts bears ample witness. We 
find in this professed compendium of all the world’s certifiable 
knowledge numerous definitions and descriptions of mundane 
things like cookery, the manufacture of needles, the need for closer 
supervision of midwives, the art of sharpening knives, and the 
methods of catching fishworms. The point is that it was all a part 
of the grand Baconian scheme: knowledge is power (for good, 
he—and the philosophes—hoped, rather naively). It was also a 
part of the new empiricism. 

6. Finally, there was the actual point of view which d’Alembert 
apparently adopted in his own scientific work. In “Systéme,” an 
article in Encyclopédie, d’Alembert mentioned the classification of 
systems earlier offered by Condillac in his Traité des systémes.® 
According to this classification, there are three types of systems. 
Of type one (the a priori type), are systems based on general 
abstract principles for which a priori evidence supposedly exists 
in confirmation, as exemplified in the metaphysical systems of 
Descartes, Leibniz, Malebranche, and others. Of type two are 
those systems based on conjectural hypotheses, which are thus 
abstract in form but which experience of individual facts was 
expected to confirm, as exemplified in Descartes’s physics. Systems 
of this kind are now called hypothetico-deductive systems. Of the 
third type, the only one wholly acceptable to Condillac and to 
d’Alembert (if we erroneously take some of d’Alembert’s remarks 
too literally), are systems derived purely from facts—the inductive 
systems of experimentation advocated by Bacon and presumably 
used by Newton. In what follows, systems of types one, two, and 


§ Jean le Rond d’Alembert, Oeuvres complétes (Paris, 1821-22), XV. 
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three will be referred to as a priori, hypothetico-deductive, and 
inductive systems. 


The seventeenth-century scientists had bequeathed to eighteenth- 
century men of thought a hardy and healthy distaste for meta- 
physical systems of the a priori type. In the “Discours prélim- 
inaire,” d’Alembert wrote: “the taste for systems, a taste more 
appropriate for flattering the imagination than for enlightening the 
reason is today almost completely banished from sound treatises.”® 
And in the article on “Systéme,” written later, he said : “Cartesian- 
ism ... had put the taste for systems very much in vogue 
. .. [but] today, thanks to Newton, it seems that one has gotten 
over that prejudice.”’® In this view, d’Alembert was sharing in 
the continuing attack on metaphysical appendages to scientific 
systems of the inductive kind waged by the philosophes and by 
British empirical philosophers like Locke and Hume. 

In fact, some of the misunderstanding of modern scientific 
method might have been engendered by those historians of science 
and philosophy who thought that in attacking these metaphysically 
rationalist systems, modern empiricistic scientists were attacking 
also what I have called “the rationalist credo.” 


Evidence also exists that d’Alembert was in practice, though 
not in principle, opposed to systems of the hypothetico-deductive 
type. In his own scientific work recorded in writings on dynamics 
and other physical topics,* he followed rigorously the physico- 
mathematical description of objects, and he warned scientists not 
to prejudge nature by supposing that principles derived from mere 
calculation (which would yield a hypothetico-deductive system) 
will be found confirmed in it. “Geometry,” he wrote, “which should 
only obey physics when united to the latter, sometimes commands 
it.”!? Emile Cailliet has summed the whole matter up as follows: 
“In the ‘Discours préliminaire,’ d’Alembert points out . .. that 
Cartesianism [as an a@ priori system] is contrary to the empiricism 
of ... [the.eighteenth century]. For him this empiricism is repre- 
sented by Bacon,. Newton, and Locke. The last-named is praised 


® Tbid., I, 31. 

*Ibid., XV, 778. 

“For example, Sur le systéme du monde, and Essai d’une nouvelle théorie 
de la resistance des fluides. 

% Quoted in de Santillana, op. cit., p. 8; citing Essai d’une nouvelle théorie 
de la resistance des fluides. 
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for having renounced a metaphysics of abstractions in order to 
undertake ‘the grand experimental physics of the soul.’ ’’* 


III 


The evidence outlined above can lead to the conclusion that 
d’Alembert’s writings comprise just one more large page in the 
growing book of modern empirical science and philosophy. But 
this part of d’Alembert’s thought gives us only what I would 
call the “first half” of the story about his views of scientific 
method. The other half, the part of his intellectual temperament 
that led him to want the esprit simpliste to play a large part in the 
life of science, has yet to be uncovered by the historians of science. 

In the first place, though d’Alembert was unequivocally opposed 
to the Cartesian metaphysics (Descartes’s aprioristic system), he 
nevertheless sympathized with and employed in his own thinking 
the basic outlines of Cartesian method. In this he was not in full 
accord with Condillac. Thus he wrote: “. . . properly speaking, 
the principal merit of the physicist is to have the esprit de systéme, 
and never to make anything of it.”** The suggestion here is that 
though a sense of simplicity and systematization should govern 
the scientist’s use of method, simplicity and systematization as 
methodological postulates should not be generalized into meta- 
physical propositions regarded as a priori truths. Aram Vartanian 
has pointed to another relevant passage in d’Alembert’s work. 
“Although Descartes’s physics itself began to be discarded, as 
d’Alembert remarked, some thirty years before the first volume 
of the Encyclopédie appeared in 1751, the scientific methodology 
that had inspired it was to fare more fortunately.”** 

There are two ways in which this sympathy for Cartesian 
method influenced the thought of d’Alembert. First, Descartes’s 
method gave him the desire to reduce all of knowledge to a simple 


3 Emile Cailliet, La tradition littéraire des idéologues (Philadelphia, 1943), 
p. 101. Author’s translation. 

%D’Alembert, Oeuvres, I, 77. 

% Aram Vartanian, Diderot and Descartes, A Study of Scientific Naturalism 
in the Enlightenment (Princeton, 1953), p. 139. The reference is to Oeuvres, 
I, 73. Vartanian’s study shows impressively the extent to which the thought 
of the philosophes derives from the esprit simpliste of Cartesian method. The 
present paper owes much to Vartanian’s extensive knowledge of eighteenth- 
century thought and his perceptive disclosure of its largely rationalist 
sources. 
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set of unifying principles, a desire clearly set forth in the “Dis- 
cours préliminaire.” Second, in d’Alembert’s own scientific work, 
the high place accorded to mathematical modes of thought, a place 
accepted by d’Alembert uncritically and almost passionately (“For 
me mathematics has been a mistress!’**) was influenced by 
Descartes’s own mathematical predispositions. 

The first evidence of Cartesian influence on d’Alembert (it is 
to be found similarly in Diderot) is found in the rationale of the 
Encyclopédie : 


It is perhaps true to say that there is hardly a science 
or art in which, if necessary, the most limited intelligence 
could not be instructed by the use of good logic; for there 
are very few sciences and arts whose laws or propositions 
cannot be reduced to simple notions, and arranged in so 
immediately perceptible an order that the chain would 
not be broken at any point.’* 


The Cartesian flavor of this remark is unmistakable. The idea of 
reduction to simple principles introduced by the Discourse on 
Method is further employed by d’Alembert in his definition of sci- 
ence itself. For him, science is “. . . the art of reducing, so far 
as possible, a great number of phenomena to a single one which 
could be considered the source of all.’* Pursuing further the 
analogy of general scientific method to mathematical analysis, 
d’Alembert went on to claim that “the universe, for the person 
able to contemplate it from a single point of reference, would be 
only a unique fact and one great truth.”'® 

This set of remarks on reduction to simple principles of all more 
disparate and complicated scientific statements stands in sharp 
contrast to d’Alembert’s professed empiricism. A rigid empiricism 
delights in diversity and plurality. To wish to reduce the many to 
the one, to find unity in diversity, requires the rationalist credo, 
the esprit simpliste, which took shape in d’Alembert’s remark that 
the principal merit of physics is its esprit de systéme. 

It also requires an unwavering confidence in mathematical lan- 
guage as the vocabulary for interrogating nature. And d’Alembert 
took mathematics to be preeminently the valid form of universal 


% Quoted in Joseph Bertrand, D’Alembert (Paris, 1889), p. 32. 
7P—’Alembert, Oeuvres, I, 34 

* Tbid., I, pp. 27-28. 
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rationality. It is only on the basis of such a confidence that 
d’Alembert could write the following statement, which again 
sharply contrasts with his empiricism. 


The great metaphysical problem has been put recently : 
are the laws of nature necessary or contingent? To settle 
our ideas on this question, we must first reduce it to the 
only reasonable meaning it can possibly have .. . viz., 
whether the laws of equilibrium and motion that we ob- 
serve in nature are different from those that matter would 
have followed, if abandoned to itself. . . . Hence this is 
the way the scientist should follow: first he should try to 
discover through reason alone which would be the laws 
of mechanics in matter abandoned to itself; then he 
should investigate empirically what are really such laws 
in the universe. If the two sets of laws be different, he 
should conclude that the laws of mechanics, such as those 
yielded by experiment, are of contingent truth, since they 
appear to spring from a particular and express decision 
of the Supreme Being; if, on the other side, the laws 
yielded by experiment agree with those that could be 
deduced by logic alone, he shall conclude that those laws 
are of necessary truth: which does not mean that the 
Creator could not have established a wholly different set 
of laws, but that he did not hold it right to establish 
other laws than those which resulted from the very 
existence of matter.?° 


One of the things that stands out in this passage is d’Alembert’s 
posing of the question in the framework of the distinction between 
necessary and contingent truths, a framework provided by Galileo, 
Descartes, Leibniz, and Spinoza. The contingent laws, by d’Alem- 
bert’s own admission, are those established only observationally 
by empirical investigation. Now an empiricist, Hume, for the very 
best example, would likely admit that these are the only laws we 
have. From this admission we go either in the direction of 
skepticism or of practice. We replace science by “a deeper faith” 
as the romanticists and Bergson sought to do, or we appeal to 
the fact that after all science “works,” and the man on the street 
whose car runs and whose aspirin relieves him of pain will settle 
for just that. But d’Alembert, the apparent empiricist schooled in 
the skeptical tradition, takes neither of these directions, because 


” Traité de dynamique (1758), p. xxiv; quoted in de Santillana, op. cit.. 
p. 10. 
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for him the laws of nature are necessary, since finally the uni- 
formities of ordering observed in nature miraculously agree with 
the laws deduced from the very nature of matter (abandoned to 
itself) by purely logical, i.e., mathematical means. Of course what 
happens is that the experimental vocabulary of mathematics 
prejudices the outcome. What we get is a science of the hypo- 
thetico-deductive type in Condillac’s listing: not an empty listing 
of observations, but a nature ordered according to the questions 
we put to it. 

What is particularly instructive about d’Alembert’s stated 
scientific method (yielding a hypothetico-deductive system) is its 
direction. We are not urged to attempt the formulation of laws 
that agree with the regularities we observe. Quite the contrary, 
the direction we are to follow is the peculiar and surely paradoxical 
line of discovering whether or not the observations agree with the 
laws of mechanics that are deduced from the “very existence of 
matter!” The problem is to get empirical reality to agree with 
mathematical structure, and not to get mathematical structure to 
conform to reality as observed. This is not, moreover, merely a 
matter of wording. The relation involved is asymmetrical. We 
want observed facts to agree with mathematical deductions, and 
not conversely. For d’Alembert and most modern scientists, it 
would make no sense to talk about theory conforming to fact; 
and if we find facts which do conform to theory, it does not 
logically follow that therefore theory conforms to facts. To see 
the import of this distinction, let us substitute the more con- 
temporary term “confirmation” for d’Alembert’s less precise 
“agreement.” The relation of confirmation is asymmetrical with 
respect to scientific systems. For if a fact « confirms a theory y, 
it makes no sense to say that therefore y in turn confirms +; 
y might organize, systematize or correlate x with other facts 
m,n, 0, etc., but it does not confirm x. In common language, a 
fact is a fact because it is (a fact), implying that facts stand as 
they are with respect to evidence, and need no independent 
confirmation. 

The theory of scientific method in d’Alembert’s characterization 
of laws of nature is thus the exact opposite of Bacon’s inductive 
method. This strongly suggests that modern science was not born 
because Kepler, Galileo, Newton and others applied Bacon’s non- 
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Aristotelian logic; it was born because they used successfully a 
generalized form of exactly Aristotle’s logic—not the syllogistic, 
but the general method of deductive inference in which Aristotle 
and the scholastics placed such confidence—expressed in the more 
precise and more fruitful forms of mathematical procedure de- 
veloped by the scientists themselves. It was their confidence in 
the forms of this more comprehensive logic of mathematics (the 
general outlines of which are given in Descartes’s Discourse on 
Method) which provided the basic proposition in the credo of 
early modern science. 


IV 


What emerges from this brief look at the two halves of d’Alem- 
bert’s thought on scientific method, though it may look like a 
paradoxical result, is only a special form of the general scientific 
method, plus the credo motivating that method, which was in fact 
employed by early modern scientists. The method itself turns out 
on close inspection to be the hypothetico-deductive method, added 
to which are the experimental procedures used in confirming the 
hypotheses. Mathematics, in any of the special forms used, pro- 
vides the structure of the deductive system of hypotheses. It also 
provides the vocabulary which is used in translating the experi- 
mental results into the system of deductively arranged hypotheses. 
The resulting system, in spite of Condillac’s (or Hume’s) protests, 
is of the hypothetico-deductive sort. 

Thus the two halves of d’Alembert’s philosophico-scientific per- 
sonality are joined. The empiricism is there, and with it goes a 
sympathy for purely inductive and experimental systems. The 
function of the empiricism, a function in which modern empiricism 
is truly triumphant, is to combat aprioristic metaphysical systems 
which require pseudo-evidence for confirmation and which do not 
yield the power for technical control over nature. The rationalism 
is there also, not as a metaphysics, but as the esprit simpliste or 
the esprit de systéme. 

The rationalism is at the same time a motive force and an 
extra-scientific passion. It shows the scientist as an artist rather 
than as a tabulator, collector, or mere calculator. The life of sci- 
ence breathes in it, and science as a distinctively human creation 
stands forth because of it. D’Alembert put the point nicely: 
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mathematics was his mistress. It would be difficult to find a more 
apt expression of the rationalist credo. Its expression in such 
terms is only possible because d’Alembert, trusting only in part 
his Baconianism, took deductive logic (in its mathematically more 
precise and elegant forms) as the paradigmatic form of system- 
building. Through the integration obtained by mathematical reduc- 
tion, he and the Encyclopedists generally wished to build a brave 
new world. They did it too, and the success is still with us, 
though perhaps we misunderstand it. We are more likely to 
understand it if we look to Descartes rather than Bacon, to the 
complex deductive systems characteristic of modern physics rather 
than to Galileo’s experiments with balls rolling down inclined 
planes. 

The war against traditional metaphysics (systems of the a priori 
type) has been won. It is doubtful that science would gain any- 
thing by a return to the unchecked kind of metaphysical specula- 
tion characteristic of the seventeenth century. Nevertheless, con- 
temporary philosophers of science (especially positivists and op- 
erationalists) and many scientists themselves would better help 
us to understand science if, rather than stressing empiricism and 
the pragmatic method of “problem solving,” they emphasized that 
scientific strength is in scientific systems and that one of the 
obvious and necessary bases of the system is the creativity of the 
scientist. Gustav Bergmann, a logical positivist, tells us that 
“scientists observe what happens. Whenever they can, they 
manipulate things so that they may observe what happens under 
certain circumstances. This helps them to discover laws of nature. 
Having discovered some, they try to combine them into theories.”* 
All of this is true. But Bergmann’s account, in the light of the 
rich understanding of the scientist found in the work of d’Alembert, 
is anemic indeed. Without the esprit simpliste or the esprit de 
systéme the scientist is an imitator or an appendage to the instru- 
ments over which he thinks he has control. But he has no share, 
as I think d’Alembert has, in what Whitehead called “the ad- 
ventures of ideas.” The scientific adventure surely involves, as 
d’Alembert saw, explanation as well as description, imaginative 
construction and projection of hypotheses as well as manipula- 
tion of instruments, and mathematical elegance as well as technical 
application. 


“= Gustav Bergmann, Philosophy of Science (Madison, Wis., 1957), p. 3. 











